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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_#e ——_ 


Tue Duke of Devonshire, of whose impending 
end we spoke last week, died on Monday even- 
ing, full of years and of honour. The news- 
papers had already discussed with considerable 
fulness the probable effect of his death, and the 
consequent succession of Lorp HARTINGTON to the 
dukedom, upon the public career of the latter. 
There is naturally, on the part of the Unionist 
press, a desire to minimise the effect of the change 
in Lorp HARTINGTON’S position. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as a member of the House of Lords he 
will speedily cease to take the prominent part he 
has hitherto had in political life. As to his successor 
in the leadership of the Liberal Unionists, the Times 
has made haste to nominate Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for 
the post. No nomination could possibly suit the 
Liberal party better. If anything could hasten the 
end of the present “third party” in English 
politics, it would be the fact that its leadership had 
been committed to a man who has not a single 
follower outside of Birmingham, and who is feared 
and distrusted even by his political allies. There 
will be a sharp fight for the seat for Rossendale, 
which has been held by Lorp Hartinaton; but 
there is good reason to believe that the Liberal 
candidate will secure it. 


THE Liverpool Town Council—a body with a not 
altogether creditable record, even in municipal 
matters—distinguished itself on Monday by refusing 
to carry a proposal to confer on Mr. GLADSTONE the 
freedom of his native city. It is true that it was 
only in a cowardly and stealthy manner that the 
proposal was defeated. The local Tories did not 
venture to vote against it, and thus associate their 
names With an act which will long be remembered ; 
they simply stole out of the Council Chamber, and 
thus prevented a quorum from being obtained. Even 
the gorge of the Times has risen against such blatant 
meanness and stupidity as this. We need not waste 
words upon the Liverpool Town Council, however. 
Its members have at last done something to secure 
for themselves a place in history ; though whether 
the place is one of which their descendants will be 
proud, is another matter. The incident is only worth 
noticing as a last display of the littleness and personal 
spite which have for five years past distingui<hed the 
party now in power. Hatred of Mr. GLADSTONE has 
been the ruling motive of the vast majority of their 
number ; though, with more prudence than the Liver- 
pool Town Councillors, they have striven to hide 
that motive under a cloak of pure and lofty 
patriotism. Now that their end is approaching, and 
that they see themselves within measurable distance 
of a time when the man they detest will once more 
hold the foremost position in the State, they are yet 
more anxious than they have been hitherto to dis- 
semble their hate, and as a consequence the Liverpool 
= have been roughly handled by their political 
allies. 


Ir hardly needed the action of “The English 
Club” at Biarritz to confirm what we have said 
above on the subject of the personal hatred of Mr. 
GLADSTONE which underlies so much of the “ patriot- 
ism” of our opponents. Nor is it necessary to say a 
single word regarding the people who imagined that 





they would in some manner or other be injured if 
they allowed Mr. GLADSTONE to enter their doors 
during his stay in Biarritz. Everybody knows the 
class of men who constitute the majority of English 
colonies like that at Biarritz, and no exhibition of 
vulgar snobbishness on their part can surprise us. 
The noticeable and pleasant feature of the Biarritz 
incident is that Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, the Presi- 
dent of the Club, who is himself a strong Unionist, 
has promptly resigned his connaction with it asa 
mark of his indignation at th» rejection of MR. 
GLADSTONE. 


Two ex-Members of Parliament have died during 
the week. CoLONEL Harcourt, of Nuneham, was 
chiefly known in public life as the brother of Sir 
WILLIAM Harcourt. He was strongly opposed to 
his more distinguished brother in politics, and was, 
indeed, a typical Conservative of the old school. He 
was none the less a most worthy and amiable man, 
whose loss will be much regretted by a wide circle 
of friends. Mr. Perer TAYLOR, whose death is 
also to be recorded, was at one time a prominent 
member of the Radical party. He was an advanced 
Liberal in the days when advanced Liberalism was 
neither fashionable nor powerful, and he rendered 
good service to his country both in the House of 
Commons and out of it. A warm personal friend of 
MAZZINI, he was one of the Englishmen who did 
much to serve the cause of the Italians when they 
were struggling for freedom. In Parliament, in 
later days, he was chiefly known as the determined 
opponent of corporal punishment, no matter for 
what offence it might be awarded. For some years 
he has lived in retirement. 


Sik CHARLES DILKe’s article in our last issue has 
been extensively noticed in the French press—notably 
by the 7emps, the organ of the French Foreign Office. 
It is treated as an important indication that the 
advent of a Liberal Government — and the bye- 
elections are being watched with the keenest interest 
abroad — will be followed by an offer to resume 
negotiations on the lines he indicates. It is to be 
hoped the attention the article is receiving will 
evoke some definite answer to his question in France. 
Meanwhile, evidence in favour of the view advocated 
in these columns is afforded by the testimony of the 
three refugees—FATHER OHRWALDER and two nuns 
—just arrived at Cairo after a journey of nineteen 
days from Omdurman. Captured at the fall of 
Khartoum in 1885, they escaped from their most 
recent prison during a rebellion against the authority 
of the Mahdi, and the description they give of the 
Soudan—exhausted by inter-tribal wars, and with 
the power of the dervishes shrinking on all sides— 
indicates that Egypt has nothing to fear from the 
south, at any rate. The tribes are in revolt against 
the Mahdi; they are weary of disorder and long 
for settled Government. But the reconquest of the 
Soudan—attractive as it may be to the unthinking 
Jingo which is inside each of us—is what no English 
Ministry could possibly propose, either to the 
Egyptian Government or to Parliament, even in the 
interest of the captives now at Khartoum. 


In New South Wales the Parliamentary struggle 
continues with unabated bitterness. The tariff 
proposals have been carried in Committee by the 
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application of the closure, after systematic obstruc- 
tion by the Free Trade minority; the Labour 
party has split, and probably will split again 
(Labour parties, like Socialism and the hydra, 
having a tendency to multiply by fission): a section 
of it may possibly seduce a section of Mr. Disss’s 
supporters from their allegiance; and Sir HENRY 
PARKES has presumably repented of his bitter 
attack on Mr. Ret, and is rallying to the support 
of the Free Trade Opposition. It must take a little 
time, of course, to convince a new country of the 
inconveniences of Protection. Happily, the new 
tariff proposals are calculated to give widespread 
offence, and the programme (as well as the com- 
position) of the Labour party doubtless admits of 
manifold modification. 





“Why go to British East Africa?” hardly received 
a satisfactory answer at the meeting of the Chartered 
Company on Wednesday. The railway to the East 
Coast—the most urgent need of the eastern part of 
their territory—still awaits the conclusion of the 
negotiations under the Anglo-Portuguese Conven- 
tion; and the natural outlet for the western 
part will always be by the future railway to 
Cape Town. Large tracts of land “will bear” 
European settlement, and the healthiness of the 
country, soon to be promoted by sanitary boards, 
has been unjustly maligned. The immigrants bring 
their fever with them—just as English families do to 
their lodgings at the seaside. If the Company would 
find enough gold to lay the Silver Spectre which 
haunts every Bourse in the civilised world, much 
might be forgiven it. But the best of the gold has 
been taken by the Portuguese, and the DUKE oF 
ABERCORN can only speak hopefully of payable reefs 
—which mean expensive machinery. Certainly there 
is no inducement to individual diggers. 





Tue remarkable action for slander brought by a 
Mrs. OSBORNE against Mr. and Mrs. HARGREAVE 
has come to a dramatic close. Mrs. HARGREAVE 
was the owner of certain valuable jewels. Some of 
these were stolen last February under circumstances 
which pointed directly to Mrs. OsBoRNE (then Miss 
ELuioTT) as the thief, The HARGREAVES, who were 
distantly related to Miss ELLIiotT, showed every dis- 
position to spare her a public exposure, but did 
not attempt to hide the fact that they regarded 
her as guilty. Thereupon Miss ELLIoTr, who was 
married a few days after the theft had been dis- 
covered, brought the action for slander which has 
just been concluded in favour of the defendants. 
The evidence was conclusive as to her guilt, and 
would have been conclusive even if the damning 
proof furnished by the discovery of a bank-note, 
part of the proceeds of the robbery, bearing her 
name upon it, had not been forthcoming. The strange 
feature of the case is that this wretched woman— 
who robbed her cousin of her jewels, was loud in her 
professions of sympathy when the loss was dis- 
covered, then lied in the most wholesale and 
malignant fashion when she found herself suspected, 
and finally dragged an innocent and honourable 
man, whose only fault was that he loved her, into 
the abyss into which she herself had fallen—was for 
a time the idol of the British public. No doubt she 
has been heavily punished by the shame which has 
now fallen upon her, but it is difficult to imagine a 
ease in which the duty of the Public Prosecutor 
could be more clear and imperative than it is in this. 


THE so-called “case of boycotting in trade” was 
finally decided on Friday by the House of Lords in a 
way which at first sight seems hardly creditable to 
commercial ethics. However, both sides had been 
fighting with equal vigour, and the plaintiffs, who 
complained of the boycott, were the aggressors in 





the conflict. The Mogul Steamship Company ran 
what were practically “tramp steamers,” cutting 
into the tea freight trade of other firms. They tried 
to arrange terms for sharing the trade of those firms, 
and failing to do so, invaded their territory. The 
“Conference” of these firms retaliated by interfer- 
ing in various ways with the business relations of 
the Mogul Company—notably by refusing to do busi- 
ness with shipping agents who dealt with it, and by 
refusing the discount usually given to regular ship- 
pers to such of their customers as also dealt with the 
Mogul Company. The Conference, in fact, was some- 
what in the position of the Land League. It did not 
itself boycott, but it put pressure on other people to 
boycott. Be it noted that its pressure must now and 
then have involved serious loss to innocent shipping 
agents. But on this point the Court laid no stress. 
And we see no reason to quarrel with their decision. 
Few things canbe clearer than that wide freedom is 
desirable in the conduct of trade, or that an aggres- 
sive competitor must be met with his own weapons. 
The case is familiar enough among railways, both in 
England and across the Atlantic. Boycotting of this 
legalised kind—that is, combination to exert pres- 
sure, or induce to exclusive dealing, unaccompanied 
by violence—is an admitted instrument of trade 
warfare. And if it is so between large capitalists, 
why should it be otherwise between small capitalists 
and landowners? 


For a couple of weeks prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange have been slowly advancing, and last 
week there was also a very considerable increase in 
the amount of business done. Until Friday of last 
week, however, operators in London were afraid to 
follow the lead in New York so close to the 
Christmas holidays, but since there has been great 
activity. The amount of business done in New 
York on Monday was exceedingly large, yet prices 
gave way somewhat. As a consequence operators in 
London lost courage on Tuesday, and there was a 
somewhat further fall here. But the London market 
is not disposed to act on its own initiative, and the 
speculation ventured upon is still small. London, 
therefore, will readily follow whatever lead is given 
by New York. In international securities prices are 
well maintained, but the feeling is turning once 
more. Nobody believes that the Paris bankers can 
long maintain the absurdly high prices at which the 
bonds of so many countries that are either insolvent 
or in great financial difficulties stand, and therefore 
the expectation is growing that early next month 
we shall see another fall. In British securities, on 
the other hand, people are inclined to look for im- 
provement, as it is hoped that the crisis has now 
worn itself out. 





THE near approach to the end of the year caused 
a sharp rise in the rates of interest and discount on 
Monday. Friday and Saturday of this week being 
holidays, money has had to be provided for all en- 
gagements running over them. On Monday the fort- 
nightly settlement on the Stock Exchange begins, 
on Thursday the banks will all be making up their 
accounts for the half-year, and on New Year's Day 
large amounts will have to be paid in interest, pre- 
parations for which are already being made. Be- 
sides, there is a strong demand for gold for Germany, 
and a considerable demand for Spain is expected by- 
and-by, while instalments of some Colonial loans 
have also fallen due. The result is that the rate of 
discount in the open market has risen to 2} per cent. 
The market opinion, however, still is that the ad- 
vance is only temporary, and that immediately after 
New Year’s Day there will be a very great fall both 
in interest and discount. The silver market con- 
tinues very quiet. The only demand just now is for 
Japan. Speculation, which seemed to be reviving 


last week, has again died out, even the great 
American operators losing courage, and therefore 
the price is only 433d. per oz. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LIEUTENANTS. 





HE death of Colonel Harcourt of Nuneham has 
probably recalled to many persons the fact 
that Sir William Harcourt, though now one of the 
most prominent figures in the Liberal party, springs 
from a stock essentially Conservative. Those who 
had the pleasure of Colonel Harcourt’s acquaintance 
know that he was an almost typical representative 
of the best side of our old Toryism.. A man of culture 
and considerable ability, inspired by a strong sense 
of duty, and endowed with personal qualities which 
endeared him to all with whom he was brought in 
contact, he was at the same time distinguished by 
his intense antipathy to the Radical and revolu- 
tionary spirit of the times. He was, in fact, as far 
removed in political opinions and feeling from his 
brother as any man well could be. Yet in the case 
of Sir William Harcourt ail through his public 
career distinct traces may be found of the influences 
which surrounded him in his youth. No man has 
shown himself more courageous than Sir William in 
grasving the new problems which are constantly 
arising in political life, and none has been more 
resolute in the advocacy of Radical measures for the 
removal of old evils. Yet with all his courage, we 
might even say his audacity, in striking at the root 
of abuses instead of contenting himself with lopping 
off their branches, there has always been in Sir 
William Harcourt’s heart that kind of sympathy 
which springs from thorough knowledge of the 
causes from which the abuses grow. And everybody 
knows that in a country like ours there is hardly an 
abuse which has not sprung more or less directly 
from something which in itself was good. Well- 
nigh all the political and social evils of which men 
now complain have had their origin in an excessive 
cultivation of something which in itself is a virtue. 
We have only to look at the Church in order to 
satisfy ourselves on this point. Sir William Har- 
court, who, as Mr. Bright once declared, was himself 
hewn from the rock of the Establishment, is dis- 
tinguished by that historical appreciation of the 
origin of our institutions, good and bad, which may 
almost be called the birthright of our aristocracy. 
The grandson of an archbishop, the descendant of a 
long line of distinguished country gentlemen, he 
cannot fail to have some measure of sympathy with 
a condition of things which his fathers not only 
accepted cheerfully but did something to create. All 
the greater is the credit due to him for the intellec- 
tual clearsightedness and the moral courage with 
which, throughout his Parliamentary career, he has 
fought in the ranks of the reformers. 

There are many curious misconeeptions extant as 
to Sir William’s personal character and charac- 
teristics. It is a common gibe on the part of his 
opponents to charge him with insincerity in his 
political utterances, and to illustrate the ch by 
a pointed reference to the question of Home Rule. 
We see that even Mr. Chamberlain, who knows how 
false and foolish this gibe is, has not been ashamed 
to re-echo it. As a matter of fact, those who know 
Sir William Harcourt know full well that long 
before the Home Rule question had entered upon its 
present phase he was one of those who, in the 
Cabinet of 1880, were most urgent in impressing 
upon their colleagues the necessity for the adoption 
of some radical measure which would put an end to 
the interminable strife between England and Ireland. 
That as Home Secretary at the time of the dynamite 
outrages he did his duty, as an officer of the Crown 
was bound to do, in dealing with the miscreants who 
were striving to create a reign of terror in the heart 
of England, is perfectly true. But the man must 
be suffering from some strange confusion of ideas 








who can see anything in this fact inconsistent with 
a real desire on the part of Sir William Harcourt 
to bring about a reconciliation between the people 
of Great Britain and the people of Ireland. At all 
events, those who know the truth can testify to the 
fact that there is hardly any man now sitting on the 
front opposition bench whose enthusiastic accept- 
ance of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy gave less 
occasion for surprise to his friends than did Sir 
William Harcourt’s. And from the moment when, 
by the defection of Lord Hartington and other 
prominent men in the Liberal ranks, Sir William 
found himself acting as one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
principal lieutenants, his loyalty to his chief and to 
the cause he represents has never wavered.. Nor 
has it been accompanied, as some foolish persons 
imagine, by jealousy of the colleagues of his own 
rank, or a desire to intrigue for his personal advan- 
tage. We do not pretend to say that in every 
utterance and in every action of his during the 
past six years Sir William Harcourt has been 
absolutely right. It would be difficult to find any- 
one, indeed, of whom so much as this could be 
aftirmed. But we do know that from first to last his 
first object has been to give Mr. Gladstone all the 
help le could in the task to which he has 
devoted the remainder of his life. If he lacks 
the moral enthusiasm by which his chief and Mr. 
Morley are distinguished, it merely implies that he 
approaches the question of Home Rule in the spirit 
of the practical politician, who entered public life 
when the Palmerstonian spirit was still a living 
force, and who is accustomed to regard political 
affairs from the point of view of the traditional 
English statesman, with whom history has made 
us acquainted. Like Lord Palmerston, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord John Russell, and a host of men whose 
names are held in reverence by the Liberals of 
to-day, Sir William Harcourt has prided himself 
upon being above all things a “ practical” man, one 
who never seeks to grasp at the shadow at the risk 
of losing the substance. But to confound this 
instinct with a lack of principle is surely the height 
of folly. Sir William Harcourt is in the position of 
the sailor who knows the port which he seeks to 
reach, and who is never afraid to take a long tack if 
he believe that by so doing he can gain it in the end 
more speedily. 

It is no secret that between him and his distin- 
guished colleague and fellow lieutenant, Mr. Morley, 
a feeling of the warmest friendship has long existed. 
Probably no two men in the Liberal party are in 
closer, more constant, or more confidential communi- 
cation than these two, in whom the foolish outside 
world has sometimes thought it discerned two rivals 
for one post. Their only rivalry in the past five 
years has been a generous rivalry in their loyalty to 
their illustrious chief; and if they have ever differed 
on questions of policy, those differences have been 
frankly stated to each other and solved by a mutual 
understanding. It would be difficult indeed to 
imagine two men more completely fitted each to 
supplement the deficiencies of the other. If in Sir 
William Harcourt we have, as we have seen, the 
practical English statesman of tradition, by his 
ancestry and early training connected with a long 
line of public servants, from whose influence it can 
hardly be expected that he should be entirely free, 
we have in Mr. Morley the ideal statesman of the 
new time, the man of ideas and of enthusiasm, who 
gives to every cause which he espouses the weight of 
his moral character, and against whose reputation 
for earnestness and conscientiousness not even the 
most foolish or censorious of his opponents has ever 
dared to breathe a word. Mr. Gladstone has been 
happy in many things during the past five years; 
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but in none has he been happier than in the fact that 
he has had in the House of Commons, as his 
principal lieutenants, two men so admirably qualified 
between them to carry on the great work in which he 
takes the leading part. His own great gifts are unique. 
There is no man living—we doubt if there is any 
known to history—who has combined in his own 
person all the remarkable qualifications for political 
leadership which are centred in Mr. Gladstone. But 
it is not a small thing that in his two chief 
colleagues in the House of Commons there is a very 
fair and adequate combination of most of those 
qualifications. Time, which decides so many things, 
will in the end determine the relative positions of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, and both, we 
may be sure, will cheerfully submit to the decision of 
the great arbiter. But in the meantime it is only 
fair that the world should know, not only how well 
fitted they are for the duties they have undertaken 
as the lieutenants of their eminent leader, but with 
what complete cordiality and confidence and absence 
of petty rivalry they have always discharged those 
duties. 








PARLIAMENT IN 1891. 





DYING Parliament, with its main outlook on 

the General Election, is not favourable to the 
growth of personal reputations. So it happens that 
there is little new to report of the men who by 
Christmas, 1892, may be expected to have turned 
over new leaves in their careers. It is safe to say 
that the next Liberal Government will be a strong 
one, richer perhaps in administrative than in 
oratorical ability, and a good deal younger than any 
of its recent predecessors. Among the older repre- 
sentatives of the same party things are mainly as 
they were. Mr. Gladstone's delightful speech on 
the removal of the last of Catholic disabilities 
showed his mind in free play on the intellectual 
and political interests which have absorbed his 
life, and in full command of all its resources 
of power and picturesqueness. Sir William Har- 
court has achieved no single triumph equivalent to 
his brilliant overthrow ot the Government’s first 
Tithes Bill, but he remains the acutest of Parlia- 
mentary critics, with the faculty of rapid intellectual 
fence which constitutes the main equipment of 
modern House of Commons speaking. Mr. John 
Morley is happiest in great debates, when his sense 
of form is not affronted by the slipshod talk in 
Committee, which has little of the intellectual merit 
that comes of the deliberate setting of one mind 
against another, and yet is at all times hopelessly 
inelegant. His best speech was that in which he laid 
down the Liberal policy on the temperance question— 
a new departure of real importance. Mr. Fowler 
has done admirably as a critic of the erratic 
finance of Mr. Goschen. Beyond these names 
there is little in the way of positive achievement 
to record. The same must be said of the party 
which used to be known as the below-the-gangway 
Radicals, and whose best achievements belong to ihe 
days when the late Mr. Fawcett, the late Mr. Peter 
Taylor, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Courtney were real 
intellectual forces in the land. We are afraid it must 
be confessed that this party to-day lacks the weight, 
the genuine mental calibre, which once belonged to 
it. Mr. Labouchere is an excellent light tirailleur, 
of great humour and adroitness, but one feels that 
something is wanting to his presentation of the 
Radical case. This falling off in an_ historic 
party has, however, been more than compensated by 
the growth of a section which does not call itself 
specially Radical, but is more identified with ad- 








vanced social politics than any other combination 
in the House. The merit of the new Radicals is 
mainly their capacity for hard work, their know- 
ledge of detail, their grasp of principles. To them, 
and especially to Mr. Arthur Acland and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, belongs the credit of having 
beaten the Government on three occasions, and of 
having substantially improved a good deal of diluted 
Tory legislation. ‘To Dr. Hunter, the real author of 
Free Education, belongs a success due entirely to 
level-headedness, patient method, and a gift of 
singularly clear and persuasive exposition. The 
Committee work of all these men has been excellent ; 
they will make most competent administrators ; they 
believe in the future of their party, and they have 
discovered new tasks that have grown out of the social 
needs of the hour. One exception has to be made to 
this fortunate new development. The voice of 
London was little heard last session, and never with 
a decisive note. 

On the other side, there is little fresh to report. 
Mr. Balfour has now been accepted as the flower of 
noble Toryhood, a politician whose intellectual 
qualities are so dazzling that they possess the one 
demerit of obscuring his transcendent moral gifts. 
Napoleon said of Metternich that he ought to make 
an excellent statesman—*il ment trés bien.” Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is on similar principles an admirable 
democrat ; he holds down Ireland by 30,000 soldiers 
and police, and impresses his flatterers with the 
fervid belief that he has pacified the country. His 
advance in debating power is not remarkable, but it 
has been progressive. He is nothing like so adroit a 
Parliamentary speakeras Mr.Chamberlain ; but in the 
kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is king, and Mr. 
Balfour reigns, a clever man, over a bench ot mediocri- 
ties. Mr. Goschen is, perhaps, more than a mediocre 
debater, but he is very far from being a successful 
man of affairs, The shadowy success of his last 
Budget does not cover the innumerable fantasies 
and follies of his earlier financial ventures. His 
power in the House, as in the City, has declined, and 
his singular abilities and real earnestness leave him 
in the main wn homme incompris, vaguely distrusted 
and only half-liked. Mr. Matthews has again done 
badly for his party, though his appearances in 
debate have been clever with the thoroughly cold 
and heartless cleverness which belongs to him. His 
attitude on the Factory Act in Committee was stiff 
and uncompromising, and he did no better in the 
House. He has lost the Government much popu- 
larity which it has no time to win back, and 
already Lord Salisbury must be beginning to think 
of his Home Secretary as l’déme damnée of his 
Government. Sir Jolin Gorst, on the other hand, 
has been a little too obviously anxious to pose as the 
man who will prepare the way for the Tory demo- 
cracy, without, however, impressing the country that 
he has any clear notion of what he means by it. 
His rather perverse cleverness is undoubted, and 
on one occasion was displayed with cynical bold- 
ness, but it is hardly the stulf of true statesmanship. 
Sir William Hart-Dyke’s and Mr. Ritchie’s achieve- 
ments, “plain in their neatness,” have probably 
been of more substantial service to Toryism than 
Sir John Gorst’s frigid pilgrimage in search of a 
creed. 

The Unionis€ position has been abruptly trans- 
formed ly the Duke of Devonshire’s death. In 
their despair the Liberal Unionists may turn even 
to Mr. Chamberlain as a successor to Lord 
Hartington. The time was when the member 
for West Birmingham might have aspired to the 
leadership of the Liberal party; he has now to 
content himself with the chieftaincy of one half 
of a faction whese footprints in English_polities the 
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* flowing tide’ is about to obliterate. He has some 
qualifications for leading Unionism in the Commons. 
He has given it vigorous initiative during the past 
session. He has unquestioning belief in himself, 
great critical and debating powers, and in his heart 
there flames that fierce hatred of his old leader 
and his old principles which supplies the incentive 
to action that better men find in some great cause, 
some abiding principle of conduct. He has, more- 
over, shown marked Parliamentary ability on one 
or two occasions. But even with these qualifications 
his colleagues will find it hard to accept him as their 
leader. Necessity, and not their will, compels them, 





THE CANADIAN CRISIS. 





| OOKED at from the point of view of politics 
4 as a game of skill, it would seem that Mr. 
Angers, the Tory Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, 
and the Ottawa Cabinet have blundered badly in 
their hurry to dismiss the Mercier Ministry. Had 
they awaited the final report of the Judicial Com- 
mission, which has been investigating the Baies 
Chaleurs scandals, they could hardly have failed to 
obtain a practically unanimous report so damaging 
to M. Mercier and his colleagues as to have driven 
the Liberals of Quebec into a long period of 
discredited seclusion. But, for reasons best 
known to themselves, they felt that an imme- 
diate victory, however obtained, was essential in 
the interests of Canadian Toryism; and Mr. 
Angers, taking advantage, as it is said, of the 
indisposition of the Liberal member of the Com- 
mission, obtained a hurried and ad _ interim 
report from Judges Baby and Davidson, on the 
strength of which he has expelled the Liberal 
Cabinet and installed M. de Boucherville, the leader 
of the minority, in his stead. The motives which 
prompt the Tory policy in this respect were some- 
what incautiously indicated more than a month ago 
by the egregious special correspondent of the 7'imes 
at Ottawa, and they show how all-permeating is the 
influence of the Irish Question in every department 
of human affairs. The Canadian Tories have taken 
note of what has been happening in Ireland. There 
they have seen a section of the Roman priesthood 
renouncing its sympathies for a democratic leader 
out of deference to ethical tenets, and their argu- 
ment has been that the priests of Lower Canada 
would not support a Premier branded as lacking in 
the common honesty of decent citizens. M. Mercier 
might force a dissolution by defeating the de 
Boucherville Cabinet in the present Legislature, 
but on the dissolution, which must then ensue, the 
priests would stand aside, and, his priestly influence 
being gone, M. Mercier must inevitably be crushed, 
and, Quebec being won over, the continuance of the 
Abbott Cabinet at Ottawa would be thus assured. 
But this calculation left several things out of the 
account. There is all the difference in the world 
between the mere abstention of a priesthood from 
participation in a particular set of elections, and a 
dogged, relentless, and well-organised opposition to 
a rejected leader, such as we have witnessed in 
Ireland during the past year. Then it is begging 
the whole question to assume that it is the hostility 
of the priesthood in Ireland which has turned the 
scale so heavily against the Parnellite cause. There 
is more reason to say that the priesthood and the 
more long-headed part of the democracy have simply 
concurred in opinion as to what prudence required. 
If the Irish had been Buddhists or Confucians, they 
would have been just as likely to have thrown over 
Mr. Parnell. But the assumption that M. Mercier’s 





priestly supporters will desert him after what 
has been proved, is itself most doubtful. What 
has happened, apparently, is that he, being a 
man lacking in fortune and suddenly raised to 
a great public position, has provided himself in 
a most irregular way with an official outfit— 
a carriage and pair and other seemly things befitting 
his position. Now, Catholic morality is a plant 
which, whatever its beauties, has flowered in a some- 
what unsymmetrical fashion. Whilst a character in 
one of Mr. Mallock’s novels is forced to condemn it for 
attaching undue importance to purity, it has never 
been reckoned as very fierce against the petty pecu- 
lations of ill-paid servants. There is no reason at 
all to suppose that in the coming struggle that 
devoted sou of the Catholic Church, and Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Honoré Mercier, will have a 
smaller share of clerical support than heretofore. 
For our own part, we are well assured that he will 
return to power with a strengthened following, and 
that the only effect of the efforts to oust him will be to 
render more certain than before the downfall of the 
Canadian Tories. Many French-Canadians, whosesym- 
pathies are naturally with Conservatism and still more 
with public purity, will lose their self-possession and 
judgment in face of a crisis which they believe, to be 
created by the attempt of the purely John Bull 
element in a mixed community to arrogate to itself 
entire control even in the local affairs of a com- 
munity whose autonomy it should most loyally 
respect. Lower Canada, we fear, can never again 
be counted on as a factor making for the continu- 
ance of the English connection. 

And now, as to the precise offence of which the 
Mercier Cabinet has, seemingly, been guilty, we 
have to say that we yield to none in our detestation 
of the malversation of public funds for personal 
objects. But we would suggest a doubt whether the 
condemnation of that offence comes most fittingly 
from those who have been themselves convicted 0’ 
it, or who boast their adherence to political parties 
which have been its champions and apologists 
in the past: Least of all, is it fitting in the 
mouths of a party, like our English Tories, which 
is officered by men enriched beyond the dreams. 
of avarice by revenues drawn from the labour 
of other men. A great leader of Conservative 
opinion in England can afford to be pure, because 
the community, irrespective of public office, has 
endowed him as few monarchs are endowed. If the 
Quebee scandals have any. lesson for a democracy, 
it is not to teach that democratic institutions 
necessarily engender corruption, but that a de- 
mocracy should be generous to its servants. The 
day may come when political office will be regarded 
as no more entailing a lavish and stately style of 
living than the collection of the water-rate. But. 
that desirable consummation is rather retarded than 
helped forward by those whose principles involve 
the infinite multiplication, at every petty govern- 
mental centre, of the etiquette and trappings of vice- 
royalty. And in the meantime, we think that—like 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and every governo 
and diplomatist in our service—a newly-made Premier 
should be given a reasonable lump-sum down in order 
to provide himself with an outfit becoming his official 
station. 








THE PEARL CASE, 


+e 


A MYSTERY which might have excited the envy 

of the greatest master of the sensational novel 
was unravelled on Tuesday morning with dramatic 
abruptness. Many people, no doubt, believed to the 
last that Mrs. Osborne’s innocence of the crime 
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imputed to her would be established. There was a 
natural disposition of sentiment in favour of a lady 
whose associations rebuked the idea of felony, and 
who had faced a grave scandal with so much apparent 
candour. This public sympathy was intensified by 
the simple loyalty of the man who had married this 
girl with a terrible charge hanging over her head, 
and whose belief in his wife’s good name is the re- 
deeming feature of a very sordid story. Mrs. Osborne’s 
position was distinctly romantic, and it must be con- 
fessed that this element of the case for a time obscured 
the natural claim of two unromantic people to mere 
justice. Neither Mrs. Hargreave nor her husband 
appealed to popular imagination. They represented 
nothing better than the average morality of society, 
and from the pictorial point of view they cut rather a 
sorry figure beside the young and well-connected 
woman who was sustained by a devoted husband 
in her indignant denial of a gross accusation. But 
even average morality has a right to fair play, 
especially when it is supported by the inexorable 
laws of evidence. It was plain from the first that 
unless Mrs. Osborne were the victim of the most 
malignant coincidences ever devised by fate, she had 
tied a millstone round her neck. There have been 
many cases of mistaken identity, but unless Miss 
Ethel Elliott had a double who was familiar with 
ames and facts known only to Miss Elliott’s 
family, it was plain that the woman who sold 
the pearls to Mr. Spink was Mrs. Hargreave’s 
cousin, who knew the trick of the secret drawer. 
If a jeweller who bought pearls for a large sum 
in such circumstances or from such a visitor 
could be deceived as to her identity, then for the 
future personal identification would have to be 
classed with delusive arts like the tests of hand- 
writing. It may be allowed that the evidence of the 
alibi on the day the pearls were sold was striking, 
and that Mrs. Osborne stood the ordeal of cross- 
examination with remarkable coolness. The memory 
of dressmakers naturally anxious to befriend such a 
client stood her in good stead. So did the blunders 
of an unprofessional thief—the presentation of a 
crossed cheque at the bank, and the four days’ delay 
in obtaining the money. As an adroit mixture of 
inexperience and hardihood, this part of the case is 
without a par in the annals of robbery. 

But Nemesis followed the bag of gold which the 
thief was astute enough to procure from the bank 
instead of notes. The money was changed else- 
where, and the tracing of a note revealed the name 
of the culprit. Here comes the deeper mystery of 
the story. What was the pressing need which im- 
pelled this unhappy woman into crime? She had 
once said, cynically enough, that she would do any- 
thing for money; but'it might have been thought 
that only the most desperate necessity, the dread 
of some crushing exposure, could have made 
her a felon. Yet she appears to have paid 
only a small sum out of her plunder to satisfy a 
tradesman, For aught that is known to the con- 
trary, the bulk of the proceeds of that transaction in 
Mr. Spink’s shop is still in her possession. Though 
not very well off before, she was not penniless. She 
could have obtained a sufficient amount from her rela- 
tives to meet any reasonable bills. She was about 
to be married to a man who would not have left her 
in any embarrassment over an account for linen. 
Yet she steals these jewels from her cousin, brings 
an action which throws suspicion on innocent people, 
rakes up a number of family scandals which are 
wholly irrelevant, blasts her own life and that of her 
loyal husband; and all this reckless devilment is 
due to a craving for money which might have been 
got by legitimate means. On the stage a woman 
of this type is usually in the hands of some intrigucr 








who forces her to be a tool; but Ethel Elliott was 
in no such bondage. She was a victim neither of 
poverty nor blackmail, but of an irrational impulse 
that destroyed her moral sense and made her a 
criminal, Is there anything in the life of society 
which fosters a disposition of this kind? It would 
seem that women who might not, in the ordinary 
course of things, be subject to temptation, are 
sometimes demoralised by the atmosphere of 
Mammon. They have all the tastes which can be 
gratified only by lavish expenditure, but they are 
denied the resources. There comes a moment in the 
life of a girl like Ethel Elliott, when restraint, pru- 
dential as well as moral, breaks down for a motive 
strangely out of proportion to the tremendous fall. 
The pity of it is that she has dragged a chivalrous 
man into the irretrievable wreck. 








THE BUSINESS YEAR. 





HE year drawing to a close bas suffered from the 
distrust left behind by the Baring crisis, but for 
all that, and spite of some disasters, and not 
a few dramatic reverses of fortune, it has not 
on the whole been unprosperous. In the first 
week of the year the Bank rate of discount was 5 per 
cent. It had been put up to 6 per cent. in anticipa- 
tion of the Baring crisis, and early in December it 
was reduced to 5 per cent., at which it stood when 
the year opened. But during the month of January 
it was lowered by three successive steps to 3 per 
cent. In May again it was advanced to 5 per cent. ; 
then gradually was put down to 2} per cent.; was 
raised in the autumn to 4 per cent.; and went 
down finally to 34 per cent. The fluctuations, so 
frequent and considerable, were mainly due to 
apprehension. There was some fear, no doubt, of 
large gold withdrawals, partly by the Russian 
Government and partly by the United States, but 
the main cause was the fear of financial troubles 
in London and upon the Continent. For the first 
three or four months rumours were constantly in 
circulation that great houses were in serious diffi- 
culties ; especially the affairs of one house were week 
after week under discussion. As summer approached, 
however, confidence began to revive ; but alarm again 
sprang up when the Messrs. Rothschild refused to 
bring out a Russian loan, and it was said that the 
Russian Government in consequence would withdraw 
from London the large balances it had standing to its 
credit. Furthermore, apprehension was excited by 
troubles in Brazil and by the banking crisis in 
Australasia. 

But now, as the year is drawing to a close, 
confidence is reviving, and a very much better feeling 
now exists than for fully two years. The Baring 
crisis has not been followed by the disasters that 
were universally expected. One Anglo-Argentine 
bank was compelled to close its doors, and some 
of the Australian and Eastern banks have 
suffered heavy losses; but the failures have 
been surprisingly few, considering how heavy the 
losses must have been and how general was 
the distrust; and last week the transference of the 
business of Messrs. de Murrietta & Co. tothe South 
American Trust, and to an Assets Realisation Com- 
pany, has given rise to the belief that the last of the 
troubles hanging over this market has been removed. 
Upon the Continent also much apprehension existed, 
owing, not only to the breakdown in South America, 
but to the crises in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, and 
the famine in Russia. When, early in the summer, 
the Messrs. Rothschild refused to bring out a Russian 
loan, it was very generally feared that a crisis would 
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occur both in Paris and Berlin, but the fear was soon 
dispelled. It arose again, however, when a syndicate 
of French bankers undertook to bring out the Russian 
loan which had been refused by the Messrs. Roth- 
schild, and when it was found that that loan was a 
failure in Paris. The danger was very real, and at 
one time a panic seemed inevitable, but it was 
averted by the decision of the Russian Government 
to take back from the syndicate of bankers about 
two-fifths of the loan which the syndicate had 
bought from it. 

Agriculturally, the year has been one of the worst 
of the century. The winter and spring were excep- 
tionally severe, the summer was very wet, and 
harvest-time was very stormy. The crops, therefore, 
have proved deficient all over Western Europe, and 
in the most fertile provinces of Russia they have 
been a complete failure. Here at home, however, 
they have turned out better than was generally 
expected, and the price of wheat has been lower than 
under the circumstances could have been expected. 
While the year was so unfavourable throughout 
Europe, it was one of the best in the history of the 
United States, and all the American crops are larger 
than in any previous year. Owing to this, America 
has been able to export larger quantities of grain 
than ever before, and India likewise has exported on 
an unprecedented scale. Russia, too, though suffer- 
ing from famine, has shipped to other countries very 
large quantities. Merchants and landowners were 
aware that the Government of Russia was discussing 
whether it should not prohibit the export of all grain, 
and they therefore hurried to market their produce 
as fast as they could. Owing to these large exports 
the price of wheat, though decidedly higher than 
the average of the past ten years, has still been 
lower than was generally expected, and in conse- 
quence the working classes, as yet at all events, 
have not suffered appreciably. -Their outlay upon 
food does not encroach materially upon their other 
expenditure, and consequently the outlay of the 
working classes upon all other articles continues very 
large. The home trade, therefore, is decidedly good. 
Owing to the distrust arising out of the Baring crisis 
and to the frequent fluctuations in the rates of 
interest and discount, it was feared at the beginning 
of the year that trade would be greatly checked. As 
a matter of fact, the home trade has not suffered 
appreciably; in volume it is very nearly, if not 
quite, as large as it was, and profits are reason- 
ably good. In the foreign trade there has 
undoubtedly been a falling off. Our exports 
to the United States have been lessened by the 
McKinley tariff. The breakdown in South America 
has prevented Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Chili 
from buying as freely from us as in past years. The 
crises in Portugal, Spain, and Italy have also affected 
the purchasing power of those countries, and the bad 
harvests throughout Western Europe, as well as the 
famine in Russia, have, of course, interposed obstacles 
in the way of our trade with the Continent, while the 
refusal of British investors to lend as freely as formerly 
to our Colonies has likewise checked Colonial purchases. 
The Colonial Governments generally have been bor- 
rowing too freely; and the lesson taught by the 
breakdown in South America has decided investors 
in this country not to go on giving credit as in the 
past. Colonial banks and financial companies, as 
well as Colonial municipalities, have been affected in 
the same way; and as the Colonies have not 
been able io raise money at home in the same 
way as formerly, they have’ not been in a 
position to buy as largely. The refusal of our 
investors to lend has precipitated a banking crisis in 
Australasia, and the distrust arising out of this has 
further limited trade. But, in spite of the falling 





off in the purchases of our foreign customers, trade 
throughout the year has been fairly prosperous. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing connected with 
the industry of the country is the large amount of 
shipping that has been built during the year. The 
total tonnage has amounted to 1,275,784 tons, 
against 1,271,110 tons last year and 1,500,933 tons 
in 1889. The total out-turn, it will be seen, is 
somewhat larger than in 1890, and only a little less 
than in 1889. As the foreign trade is declining, and 
as freights are very low, this could hardly have 
been anticipated, and it is to be feared that our 
ship-builders are going too fast. Yet it must be 
added that the orders placed for the New Year are 
likewise very large, and seem to promise as much 
activity as during the year just ending. With 
regard to the ship-building of the year, we may note 
in passing that the Government work executed was 
unusually large, not only in the regular dockyards, 
but also in private yards; and it may likewise be 
mentioned that only at Belfast and Barrow has there 
been an increase in the tonnage built; in all the 
greatest districts there has been some falling off. 

As was to be expected in a time of widespread 
distrust immediately after a great financial crisis, 
the issues of new loans and companies have been 
very few during the year. The issuing houses were 
hardly in a position to undertake new business, 
underwriters were afraid to guarantee success, and 
investors held aloof from the market. Upon the 
Stock Exchange, too, business in old securities has 
been slack. For the first three or four months of 
the year speculation was completely paralysed, and 
investment was smaller than for many years. In 
April it began to be recognised that the harvest in 
Europe would be bad a in America good, and a 
speculation therefore sprang up in American rail- 
road securities which lasted for five or six weeks, but 
it was broken down by the withdrawal of the Messrs. 
Rothschild from the negotiations they had entered 
into with the Russian Government for bringing out 
a new loan. A heavy fall in all kinds of securities 
followed, and for a while acute fears existed that 
there would be numerous failures at home and 
abroad. From May to August depression reigned upon 
the Stock Exchange; but suddenly in August another 
speculation sprang up in American railroad securities. 
No doubt then remained that the crops all over 
Europe would be bad, while it was certain that they 
would be good in the United States. But that 
speculation also broke down in five or six weeks. 
The immediate cause was the undertaking by a 
syndicate of bankers in Paris to bring out a Russian 
loan. German public opinion was so strongly de- 
clared against German participation in the issue, that 
two banking firms which had joined the syndicate felt 
themselves compelled to withdraw; andthegreat Jewish 
houses all over Europe, indignant at the persecution of 
their co-religionists in Russia, joined the German 
operators in the endeavour to defeat the issue. They 
were completely successful, and at one time it looked 
as if there would be a panic upon the Paris Bourse. 
But, as already said, the Rassian Government came 
to the rescue of the syndicate; the bankers regaining 
courage, were able to “‘corner the bears,” and suddenly 
prices recovered. The Continental Bourses have 
since been steady and quiet; but there is a very 
general belief that there are the seeds of serious 
troubles. While uncertainty existed respecting the 
Continental Bourses, business in the American rail- 
road market was quiet; but as the year draws to a 
close speculation has once more sprung up, and prices 
are rapidly rising. Apparently, too, there is very 
large investment, for the rise has been led by pur- 
chases on an extraordinary scale of well-secured 
bonds and good dividend-paying shares. 
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CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
( VER the greater part of the Continent of Europe 

the present Christmas can hardly be a season of 
much festivity. Apart from the general unrest and 
apprehension of which it is our task almost every 
week to chronicle some new example, the increased 
cost of living all over the Continent, the recent 
floods in Spain, the fresh taxation just about to be 
imposed in Italy, the financial difficulties in Berlin, 
the Russian famine, combine to produce an im- 
pression of gloom which assuredly is not dissipated 
by the success of the new commercial treaties. On 
this subject the world at large will hardly share the 
German Emperor's naive enthusiasm on the occasion. 
With this exception, the political events since our last 
issue are of minor importance. International questions 
have shrunk to minute proportions. The conflict of 
Church and State in France has remained a local 
question, and has not affected in the least the 
relations of the Papal Nuncio with the French 
Government. The question of Pelagosa, out of 
which certain Italian Radicals are industriously 
making political capital, with a view to disturb the 
relations between Italy and Austria, is almost on 
a par with the stories of French designs on the 
Ecrehos rocks and the island of Herm, which some 
years ago entertained those who know the Channel 
[slands. The Franco-Bulgarian incident, indeed, has 
considerably more importance. But its importance 
is this—that it again enables France to pose as the 
friend and adviser of the Sultan; and that the action 
of France in appealing to him to maintain the 
Capitulations, of which the expulsion of M. Chadourne 
is alleged to constitute a violation, has reference 
quite as much to the Capitulations in Egypt and the 
Sultan's position there, as to the action of M. Stam- 
bouloff's Government—which seems to be backed by 
the Sobranje—in Bulgaria. 

A striking piece of news from France, however, 
appeared in Monday’s Daily News. The Comte de 
Paris, it was stated, intends to cease subsidising an 
Orleanist press in France—at any rate, after the 
next General Election. Since the Boulangist fiasco, 
he has been left to bear all the expense himself; the 
Melba divorce scandal has irritated him against his 
son; he is anxious to drop the réle of Pretender, and 
end his days peacefully in France. The statement 
has been emphatically contradicted not only by the 
Orleanist press but by the Comte d’Haussonville, the 
Orleanist leader; and it may be well not to attach 
any very great importance to the news—pending 
further developments at any rate. 

An amendment to the Commercial Relations Bill, 
aoved by M. Léon Say, and empowering the Govern- 
ment to renew for three months the commercial 
treaties which expire on February 1, was defeated 
in the Chamber on Monday by 440 to 94. So France 
refuses another chance of reversing her present 
suicidal policy. 

The convention respecting the slave trade is about 
to be ratified, with the exception of the articles 
respecting right of search under the French flag 
which roused the national sentiment of the French 
Chamber so unfortunately in June last. 

The conflict between the Clericals and the Re- 
publican party drags on. Its latest incidents are, a 
letter of the Bishop of Annecy to the Premier, which 
is more polite than that of M. Gouthe-Soulard, but 
more verbose and hardly more wise; a meeting of 
deputies who are Freemasons to organise an anti- 
Clerical agitation throughout France; and the rejec- 
tion in the Chamber, by 311 to 206, of the sensible 
amendment to the new Labour Law promoted by 
M. Léon Say that the weekly day of rest ensured by 
that law should be Sunday. Of course the absence 
of this provision may keep parents always at work 
on their children’s only holiday. But the Chamber 
at present is in no mood to be suspected in the faintest 
degree of Clerical proclivities. 

Another unfortunate result of the recent debates 
is that the Senate will now only have about eight 





days in which to debate the Budget—a fact which, it 
is said, has caused considerable feeling in that body 
against the Government. 

A bye-election in the Maine-et-Loire on Sunday 
—till 1889 a stronghold of Republicanism in a reac- 
tionary district—resulted in the return of a Repub- 
lican by a majority of 2,359 on a poll of 16,624. 

On Friday the Reichstag adopted the commercial 
treaty with Austria by 243 to 48. A few Conserva- 
tives, including the well-known Court chaplain and 
Christian Socialist Herr Sticker, spoke against the 
measure. The treaties with Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Italy were adopted without a division. The 
Emperor expressed his exuberant delight, both at 
the inauguration of new municipal buildings in a 
district of Berlin on that day—a festival, he said, 
“at which the plain man of the people meets his 
sovereign as the member of a family meets the 
father”—and again in the evening at a Parliamentary 
dinner at Potsdam. He paid a very high tribute to 
the work of the Chancellor—on whom he has con- 
ferred the title of Count—and assured his audience 
that the event was one of the most important in 
history. The people of the Fatherland and mil- 
lions of the subjects of other Powers will hereafter 
bless the day the treaties were signed, modifying 
as they do the severity of commercial competition 
and strengthening the Triple Alliance. These ex- 
pectations appear somewhat exaggerated. The 
speeches were full of oblique references to Prince 
Bismarck, whose organs have replied with a similar 
caution, reflecting indirectly on the Emperor and 
Count von Caprivi. 

The printers’ strike still continues, and about 
£2,500 has arrived, or is promised, from England. 
The payments hitherto made from the funds of the 
unions for strike purposes have been declared illegal 
by a court at Stuttgart, and have been stopped in 
Prussia by the Minister of the Interior. 

Several truck-loads of Christmas-trees, which in 
ordinary years would have been sold off before their 
arrival, are now lying at the goods stations in Berlin, 
and may not improbably prove unsaleable. Con- 
sidering the part taken by the Christmas-tree in 
German life, there could be few more striking signs 
of the financial depression in Berlin. 

The policy of the Austrian Government has 
undergone a new development. Last Wednesday 
the Young Czech leader, Dr. Gregr, delivered a violent 
speech in the Reichsrath—a speech which dwelt 
upon the “tribute” paid to Austria by Bohemia, 
and virtually demanded that the latter should be 
linked to the rest of the Empire only by the Crown. 
To some extent, moreover, it reflected on the dynasty. 
The Old Czechs have formally repudiated the speech. 
Some of the Young Czechs, who greeted the words of 
their fiery leader with tumultuous applause, are said 
to have since hinted that he went too far; and the 
other nationalities, who also to some extent applauded 
the speech, are now taking the consequences. Count 
Taaffe, finding they cannot be depended on, has agreed 
to a certain rapprochement with the German Left. 
A prominent Deputy of this party is to be a Minister 
without portfolio. After many rumours the choice 
has fallen not on the leaders, nor on Herr Kuenburg, 
nor on a large Bohemian landlord, Herr Bapzreuther, 
but on Count von Nierbach, who is seemingly not a 
very conspicuous member of the party. The Ministry 
will now depend for support on the German Liberals, 
the Poles, and perhaps the German Clericals; and 
there is some prospect, though not very much, of a 
reform in the incidence of taxation and of legislation 
on social questions. 

The commercial treaties with Germany and 
Austria have been passed by a committee of the 
Reichstag. The Anti-Semites are the chief opponents. 

The debate on the Budget proposals of the Italian 
Government—known to Italian politicians as the 
“ Catenaccio ”’—resulted on Sunday in the acceptance 
of the general principle by the Chamber by 248 to 
124. The Left and Extreme Left (the former in- 
cluding Signor Crispi) argued that as the proposals 
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were substantially the same as those on which Signor 
Crispi’s Government was so unexpectedly overthrown 
last March, it was out of order to debate them again 
in the same Session. But the Government is stronger 
than before. 

Pelagosa, the occupation of which by Austria is 
being industriously used by some Italian Radicals 
against the Government, is an island, or rather a 
group of small islands, in the Adriatic, eighty miles 
from the Dalmatian, and thirty from the Italian 
coast. It belonged to the kingdom of Naples, but 
seems to have been informally ceded to Austria 
about 1870 or 1875. That Power has erected an 
excellent lighthouse there. But nobody seems to 
know much about it, and the Premier has requested 
that an interpellation on the subject may be sus- 
pended for the present. It is stated that Austria 
meditates fortifying the islands, and that the plans 
are ready. 

Herr Zemp, a Catholic Conservative from Lucerne, 
has been elected President of the Swiss Confederation 
for the remainder of Herr Weltei’s term of office. 

The tobacco monopoly in Persia has been sus- 
pended. 

Several parts of Brazil seem in a very restless 
state, and serious disturbances are probably im- 
pending. Eleven States have recently deposed their 
Governments, and there are reports of shipments of 
arms to Rio Janeiro. Great stress is laid on President 
Peixoto's message to Congress on the difficulties of the 
financial situation. 








TROUT FISHING.* 

TINHE chief, the only, fault—but a serious one— 

that I find with Mr. Lang's “ Angling Sketches ” 
is that some of them are not about fishing at all, 
and are best fitted to adorn the transactions of 
the Psychical Research or of the Folklore Society. 
But, in so far as the book deals with fishing, it 
is most welcome. For does not such a_ book 
conjure up delightful memories of days that are 
past, and tantalise one with sweet visions of others 
yet to come? Hope springs eternal in the angler’s 
breast—he never, or hardly ever, is, but always 
to be blest; and be the day perfect or be it vile, 
whether the fish are on the feed or whether for 
the moment they have foresworn the fly, there is no 
joy to be compared to fishing — 

“Give me but what my line can bound, 
Take all the rest, the sun goes round.” 
Banks may smash, South American Republics may 
crumble; politics may be in a terrible tangle; they 
may still be 
“ . . . breaking one another's heads 

In Committee Room Fifteen ; ”’ 
the Tories may even be winning a bye-election—what 
matter, if the trout be on the feed? So that the 
atmospheric disturbance does not “put down” the 
fish, Nature can have hysterics an she pleases. 
Indeed, except in books, the angler does not worry 
much with Nature at all. Unconsciously, no doubt, 
his soul is steeped in her beauty, her freshness, and 
her repose; but his mind is absorbed with the sport 
alone. Thus it is that a day’s trout fishing, snatched 
from the worry and the hurry of life, is the truest 
of recreations. 

An absurd idea prevails that fishermen are a 
patient and a simple folk. This may be so where 
“fishing” means a fool at one end and a worm at 
the other; but, most assuredly, there is no scope for 
patience in fly-fishing for trout. The fisherman is 
ever on the move, his attention is always ata stretch. 
If the trout be ever so little on the feed, he is fully 
occupied. If nothing apparently can move them, he 
will prowl to and fro seeking some unwary fish, who, 
in a sheltered and secluded spot, may be timidly and 
half-heartedly feeding; or a big and greedy one that 
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perchance may be grubbing around under the bank, 
the which by infinite pains and perseverance he may 
induce to accept the tempting morsel. In these days 
of limited opportunity on the one hand, and of 
sophisticated trout on the other, the fisherman has 
neither time nor inclination to follow the example 
of that “ quaint old coxcomb,” our father Izaak— 
laziest, thirstiest, most garrulous of anglers—and 
dally in honest ale-houses, singing songs to pass 
away the hour, or conversing with any stranger 
who comes to hand. 

The Walton of the present day takes his frugal 
meal how and when he can; and probably, when he 
sits down by the river's bank to eat, the trout, too, 
will be seized with the notion that it is luncheon 
time. Up he jumps, thrusts his half-eaten sandwiches 
into his pocket, drops the top of his flask on the 
grass, and clutches his rod—whereupon the fish also 
cease to feed. 

Patience, no; an equable temper, yes;— if you are 
so blessed, if not you must make shift to do without. 
There are many of us who, like Andrew Lang, have 
tempers, which, though “ usually sweet and angelic, 
are constantly goaded to madness by the laws of 
matter and of gravitation.’ Oh, the inexpressible 
thrill of the first rush—the better-not-expressed 
despair when the line comes back limp and troutless. 
The diabolical grass-heads and that other—is it a 
plantain ?—were, I verily believe, of set purpose 
created to destroy the angler’s peace of mind, and 
to undermine his temper, by ruining his longest and 
most beautiful casts. Golf,as Mr. Lang is well aware, 
is aggravating enough in all conscience ; but fishing, 
fly-fishing, has more subtle and more sudden forms 
of torment. The recording angel, a good fellow as 
we know, perhaps himself once an angler, is not, we 
may hope, over-strict in booking what the famous 
Butterman used to call our “ lapsy lingoes.” | 

And what capricious brutes the trout are! One 
day everything may seem to be favourable: the fish 
cannot help rising on a day like this, thinks the 
sanguine fisherman to himself. Yet the creeping 
dusk finds him slowly trudging homewards, fishless ; 
cast down, but not disillusioned (for fishing is fishing 
even if you catch no fish), with nothing, not even 
“a most gloridus nibble,” to show for his eleven or 
twelve hours’ hard manual labour—no eight hours’ 
law for the angler if he can help it. Another day, 
when all seems hopeless, cold, and bleak, the fish, 
against all nature and probabilities, insist on rising, 
and our friend comes galumphing back with a light 
heart and a heavy creel. 

There are fortunately, however, yet other days 
when every prospect pleases and even the fish aren’t 
vile. The day itself warm and sunny, with fleecy 
and fleeting clouds; for a few, all too short, delicious 
hours you bask in the sun and drink in the fragrant 
breezes. Bright, too, so that each rising fish is clearly 
visible in turn as you crawl like a Red Indian along 
the bank, or wade warily up-stream, a slight wind at 
your back. All goes well; hand and eye are “ fit” 
and in accord; there is food on the water, and the 
trout are really feeding—not, thank Heaven! bul- 
ging or tailing. The delicate fly floats accurately and 
gracefully over the big trout lying there in the 
narrow space between two beds of weeds. Half 
turning lazily on his side, he lazily opens his great 
white mouth, and sucks in the fly, scarcely dimpling 
the surface of the water the while. A half turn of 
the wrist, no more, and he is fast. The reel makes 
merry music, while rapidly runs the line. Soon is the 
first rush over; cautiously the line is recovered, the 
fish appears to yield; another rush, again he yields; 
then, turning sharply, headlong he bolts down stream, 
for one anxious moment slackening the line. Anc ther 
rush, a leap into the air; the strain is increased ; he 
turns slightly on his side, but, quickly recovering 
himself, shakes his great jaws; again he rolls, and 
again, at each roll showing more of his silvery side, 
and now like a log he lies motionless. Your right 
hand has grasped the landing-net, the left holds the 
rod with shortened line; the net sinks in the water, 
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and, yielding to your gentle pressure, nearer he rolls; 
then, with a swift, cautious, almost imperceptible 
movement, it is under him, and the great fish lies 
gasping for breath on the bank. A dull thud, 
perhaps, and all is over. But why kill him? Pink 
and beautiful to the eye, his flesh is but Dead Sea 
fruit. Tenderly, then, as though you loved him, 
extract the barb, gently support him in the stream, 
until, his breath recovered, his nausea gone, he sails 
gallantly away up-stream, to gladden_ your heart 
another time. 

Some such perfect days I remember. Two—they 
fell on last year—-I have vividly in my mind. One 
day, a full and hard day’s fishing, produced twenty- 
two fish averaging over a pound and a quarter 
apiece; while fourteen others, amongst them, of 
course, the largest, were hooked and lost—partly my 
own fault, partly that of the trout, and partly that 
of the exasperating weeds. The next morning, with 
but a short hour and a half at the river before 
having, for my sins, to catch a train, seven fish 
weighing nearly fourteen pounds fell victims to the 
charms of the alder and the quill gnat. 

Nothing, of a truth, in any sort of fishing 
approaches the intense excitement of playing a 
salmon in rough water. Fishing for trout, too, in 
the northern streams and lochs has its own peculiar 
charms. But, in either case, to fish is but to * chuck 
and chance it;” to flog along in the blind hope that 
a fish may be there and will hook itself on to your 
fly. In the streams of the south, on the contrary, 
which are my theme to-day, whether you fish with a 
“dry” fly or a “ wet,” or betwixt and between, you 
fish not for your fish but at your fish. Indeed, you 
might as well try to make a bag of driven grouse by 
persistently firing into the brown, as to attempt to 
fill your creel by perseveringly flogging the water. 
With a light rod, a fine cast, a single fly—-the image 
of some insect that is, or might be, on the water— 
you spot the “great old trout, both subtle and 
fearful.” Upstream you stalk him, crouching you 
throw your fly, calculating every cast, and giving 
him, if he seems fastidious, a choice of patterns; 
until you have either risen and hooked him, have 
frightened him away, or have become convinced 
that, for the time being, he is not susceptible—when 
you move on in search of another fish. No sane 
man, surely, can assert that there is any comparison, 
for sport or for skill, between the two systems of 
fishing. 

Shooting has its own peculiar charms. A quick, 
driven grouse well killed; a high, rocketing 
pheasant, coming down wind, that collapses in mid- 
air and falls without a flutter or a feather—these 
are good: yet the pleasure is fleeting. But an old 
trout—a piscine “ Alphonse”—in his lair below the 
bridge, will give you sport for many a day, and, 
when his hour has come, will be missed as a familiar 
friend. Shooting, too, has its dark side; and the 
worse the shot the greater the cruelty. But an 
angling duffer incommodes no one of God's crea- 
tures; and every man who knows how to cast a 
trout-fly, knows that fly-fishing is not a cruel sport. 

Among the “pleasures of life"”—unaccountably 
overlooked by Sir John Lubbock—fishing takes a 
high place; and pre-eminent in a quiet way stands 
fly-fishing for large trout, in the chalk and gravel 
streams of Hertfordshire and Hants. 

SYDNEY BUXTON. 








MR. HARDY'S NEW 


enemies 
N R. HARDY’S latest story will certainly take 

rank with the best productions of his pen. It 
deals with the old country, the old scenes, and, we 
might almost say, the old people. The Wessex 
peasantry are once more brought upon the stage, 
and the dignity, the tragedy, the comedy of their 


NOVEL.* 


* Tess of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman Faithfully Presented. By 
Thomas Hardy. 
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lives are again presented tous. There is no single 
person in the book whose rank is higher than that 
of the middle-class ; and the few people of education 
and comparatively fair means who figure in it are 
the exceptions to the rule. It is the lives of the 
toilers that Mr. Hardy paints, with the minuteness, 
the loving care, the sympathy, the instinctive right- 
ness which characterise genius. Never has he 
drawn a sweeter heroine than the girl whose story 
concerns us here. Yet though she is one of the 
people, bound to earn her living by the strength 
of her hands and the sweat of her brow, she 
is in one respect distinguished from most of 
Mr. Hardy’s former heroines. Her father, John 
Durbyfield, though a mere peasant, is the last 
survivor of an ancient race, the d’Urbervilles, 
who once owned great estates in Wessex, and 
lorded it over their neighbours. Whether Mr. Hardy 
has sought in this story to show the consequences of 
the heroine's strain of aristocratic blood in her life as 
a peasant, we can hardly pretend to say. If this has 
been his intention, he has been careful not to obtrude 
it upon his readers. Here and there, however, at 
fateful moments in the girl's life, we are brought 
face to face with a certain subtlety of motive on her 
part which seems out of keeping with the character 
of an ordinary farm labourer. Her physical beauty 
comes from her mother, the descendant of a long line 
of peasants. It is only in her mental attributes that 
we can find any trace of the d’'Urbervilles of old times. 
We have said that, as a heroine, Tess will compare 
with any in Mr. Hardy's noble gallery. From the 
first moment at which she appears before us the 
reader is drawn towards her. But it is only after 
he has followed her through the greater part of her 
wanderings, in good report and evil, that he fully 
learns to know and love her. When he has finished 
the recital of her story, she is no longer the mere 
creation of the novelist’s fancy, but a creature of 
flesh and blood, with noble instincts, high principles, 
and human infirmities, who appeals to us alike by 
her virtue and her misfortunes. 

All this simply means that Mr. Hardy has suc- 
ceeded once more in the most difficult of all the 
tasks which the writer of fiction can attempt—the 
portraiture of a living woman. With what care, by 
what subtle touches, and with what absolute com- 
pleteness that portrait is painted for us, only those 
who read the story can know. It is a work of 
genius, such a work as could hardly have come from 
the pen of any other living writer. And whilst 
throughout the three volumes the figure of the 
heroine dominates all others, the background of the 
story is sketched in Mr. Hardy’s happiest manner. 
Never have his peasants been more real, never have 
we had a keener insight into their joys and their 
sorrows than here. There are whole chapters of the 
book so steeped in the sunny atmosphere of Wessex 
that the reader feels himself to be one of the 
personages of whom Mr. Hardy writes, falls to their 
level and sympathises with them in their wants and 
woes as though he were himself to the manner born. 
From all this it will be seen that the admirers of Mr. 
Hardy will find nothing to disappoint them in “ Tess 
of the d'Urbervilles.” Wit and humour, pathos and 
sympathy, the comedy and the tragedy of life are 
all here; and with such surpassing skill is the work 
accomplished, that long after the book has been laid 
aside we find ourselves still living among its char- 
acters and pondering over the problems of their 
existence. Indeed, we hardly remember any one of 
Mr. Hardy’s many novels which so bites into the 
heart and the mind of the reader as this does, 
making an impression upon both that can never be 
effaced. 

We have spoken of the comedy of the story ; but 
from the first page to the last the sombre cloud of a 
great tragedy hangs over it. Nothing could be more 
unfair to such an artist as Mr. Hardy than to tell his 
plot in bald outline. One has, indeed, but to recall 
“Two on a Tower” in order to see how unjust it 
would be to the author to present to the reader the 
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dry bones of one of his living fictions, and in no case 
would it have been more unfair than in the present. 
But it is necessary, in dealing with “Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles,” to touch upon its central point. Mr. 
Hardy has called his story that of “a pure woman ;” 
and no one will lay aside the book without feeling 
that he has rightly described it—though the purity 
of the heroine is not incompatible with a grievous 
fall, and with misfortunes which in everyday life, 
and in society as it is now constituted, would 
have made her an outcast. Clearly it has been 
the purpose of the author to present the ever-recur- 
ring problem of social conduct to us in a new aspect. 
He sees poor Tess, amid her temptations and her 
despair, with “larger, other eyes than ours,” and he 
seeks to make us see her in the same light. In all 
this he has done well, and the book is none the less 
valuable or the less to be praised because it is a 
daring and brilliant presentment of one side of the 
most difficult of our social problems. But where we 
have to remonstrate with the author is in the in- 
exorable following of Fate which has distinguished 
his treatment of the subject. Never once does he 
falter as he leads his heroine from sorrow to sorrow, 
making her drink to the last drop of the cup of 
suffering. He is as remorseless as Fate itself in 
unfolding the drama of her life. Again and again 
the reader puts down the book, pained and almost 
horrified, as he sees the young girl whom he has 
learned to love being drawn deeper and deeper into 
the vortex of ruin. But an irresistible fascination 
compels him to take it up again and to pursue the 
story to the bitter end. It is a wonderful triumph of 
art which Mr. Hardy has given us. In many respects 
it is the noblest of all his presentments of a human 
soul. Itis powerful and valuable as a contribution to 
the ethical education of the world. And yet the 
mere human reader, who knows of the sorrows 
around him, who may even do what in him lies to 
relieve those sorrows, but who would fain dwell in a 
brighter world than that of everyday life, cannot 
but utter a protest against the unredeemed sadness 
of this story, the lurid characters in which the deal- 
ings of fate with poor Tess of the d’Urbervilles are 
inscribed, the anguish and the horror in which her 
young life comes to its appointed close. The critic 
must take the work of genius as he finds it, and be 
grateful for it, in whatever shape it is offered to 
him. Nor can anyone who reads this book profess 
to say that at this point or at that the author would 
have done well to turn aside from his set purpose 
and to change the fate of his characters. Nay, the 
irresistible feeling is borne in upon the mind as one 
reads, that thus, and thus only, could the life of Tess 
Durbyfield have shaped itself; that when once she 
had suffered in her innocent youth the cruel wrong 
which changed her whole career, no other end was 
open to her than that which she ultimately reached. 
But the pity of it, and the horror, are all the 
greater for that very reason; and one can but hope 
that in his next work Mr. Hardy, will find a theme 
not less inspiring, but infinitely more bright. 








THE GIFFORD LECTURES IN THE SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 





JROFESSOR SIR G. G. STOKES, BART., M.P., 
is a distinguished man of science, honoured 
wherever science is studied ; he cultivates in an age 
and place of boundless loquacity a diligent and 
exemplary silence; and he is an excellent and 
amiable Christian gentleman. But why was he made 
Gifford lecturer? The reason why will be sought in 
vain in the lectures he has just published *—at least 
we have made curious quest through the printed 
pages, but the search has been fruitless. The spirit 
of the book as of the man is beautiful, but it roams 
in a helpless, even a guileless sort of way among our 





* ‘Natural Theology.’’ The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh in 1891. London: Adam & Charles Black. 





deeper metaphysical and theistic problems, with the 
rather paradoxical result that the more we read the 
more we like the man but the less we appreciate his 
book. When we remember the keen and upright 
lawyer-judge who founded the lectureship, with his 
love of metaphysics, his strenuous and nimble dia- 
lectic which no man who ever watched can ever 
forget; his delight in argument, his belief in the 
speculative reason, and in its being possible so to use 
it as to attain to the higher and even the highest 
truth—and then consider what hitherto has been 
the result of his scheme for the cultivation of 
Natural Theology, we are tempted to moralise on 
the vanity of human wishes even when extravagantly 
well endowed. For Professor Stokes is no exception; 
he rather illustrates the rule. The lectureships have 
been as yet much more successful in producing books 
more curious for their mixed qualities than as con- 
tributions to either philosophical or theological 
literature. 

Why has it so happened? Looked at in the 
abstract the Gifford Trust seemed to give to the 
Scottish universities a splendid opportunity to serve 
the higher religious thought. They appeared to be 
the very bodies able to use such an opportunity to 
the utmost. Philosophy has always been their most 
distinctive discipline ; and it has helped to cultivate 
the native theological temper. Edinburgh still 
cherishes the fame of David Hume and Dugald 
Stewart, Thomas Brown and Sir William Hamilton. 
St. Andrew's fondly recalls the days when the elo- 
quence of Chalmers or the brilliant rhetoric and 
marvellous subtlety of Ferrier, or the encyclopedic 
knowledge of Spencer Baynes redeemed it from in- 
significance. Aberdeen does not forget Thomas Reid 
and George Campbell, and though it is too enlight- 
ened to believe any longer in Beattie or to accept 
Bain as the last word in philosophy, yet it culti- 
vates amid difficulties and not without boisterous 
enjoyment its old love of,metaphysics. Glasgow sits 
reverent, yet not dumb before the large and im- 
pressive figure of Edward Caird, but it remembers 
that there were heroes before Agamemnon, and does 
not renounce its claim in Hutcheson, Adam Smith, 
Thomas Reid, or even in rare old Logic Bob, whose 
stories, though as old as his lectures—and they to 
living memory were never young—yet were always 
fresh and laughter-moving to himself. And these 
Gifford lectures seemed to promise the very thing 
universities so devoted t» philosophy loved, a feast 
of rich disquisitions cn the least soluble yet most 
fascinating of all problems, illustrated by the latest 
discoveries of science in the fields of nature and 
history. But the promise made to the ear has been 
broken to the hope. It was easy to call famous 
names; from the high places of science or letters, but 
it was not so easy to make fame in other fields, 
Edinburgh secured a venerable metaphysician, who 
had the gift of humour, a style now graphic and now 
grotesque, and who struggled hard to apply the 
Hegelian method to the contents of faith ; but though 
all men rejoiced to see one so late honoured who had 
been early slighted, yet they found he left them 
looking for a conclusion which did not come. To him 
followed Professor Stokes, and though to win him an 
audience the university forsook its own halls for a 
hall in the city, yet the audience was not won. St. 
Andrew's started with a lecturer whose serious busi- 
ness is literature and whose lighter study is “ custom 
and myth,” but the university found the problem, 
whether it was expected to laugh with or laugh at 
him, beyond its faculty, and left the solution to the 
ladies and the city. Anxious to escape the suspicion 
of having become frivolous in its old age, the most 
ancient of Scottish universities suddenly became 
decorous, and invited as its second lecturer the 
gravest and most transcendental of all living Scottish 
philosophers. Aberdeen, as became its clear heads 
and strong wills, took an independent line, resolved 
to get at theology through anthropology—Feuerbach 
used to say the one was but the other disguised—and 
so asked the author of “ Primitive Culture” to come 
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and show them how man had grown into his religion. 
His book bas not yet seen the light, but one day it 
will, and will be fall of curious information when it 
does. Glasgow turned to the distinguished founder 
of various sciences—especially those of language, 
thought, religion; and he has ever since made it an 
annual visit to repeat to it under varying names the 
invariable substance of his old familiar tale. Glasgow 
knows theology better than philology, and so with 
becc ming modesty it has confessed that it likes the 
phil logy better than the theology of its distin- 
guished lecturer. This higher appreciation of the 
less known marks its genial and hospitable spirit. 
Now the lec u eship has not been long enough in 
operaticn to affo:d materials for a final judgment. 
But some thin s seem to be growing clear. Com- 
petent lecturers are evidently difficult to secure ; and 
this for many reasons. Subje ts of this kind can 
only be hindied adequately by men who have really 
mastered their literati re and their problems. This 
appears a most flagrant truism; but it may be 
reckoned he e as a recondite or esoteric truth. For 
men who have the utmost scorn for the tyro or the 
amate: r in their own domain have the utmost belief 
in him in the domain of religion. They believe that 
& min eminent in science must also be eminent in 
theology, though profoundly doubtful about the 
convers —the em nence of the theologian in science. 
They can see tlhe foolishness of a book written to 
recom ile Genesis and geology where all the geology 
is second or third band, or to discuss creation 
and evolution where all the morphology is pre- 
Darwinian and ¢ffete text-bookism; but they do 
not so well perceive or appreciate the limitations 
of the man who his been so long occupied with the 
telescope or the microscope, with mathematical or 
physical +peculation, with chemical analysis or bio- 
logical observations that his theology remains very 
much where it was and what it was when he left off 
the catechism. But the cases are parallel: inquiries in 
religion demand special sciences as much as inquiries 
in the field of Nature, and in the one case, as in the 
other, it is cnly the trained intellect that can do 
satisfactory work. The most learned philosopher or 
theologian may be a peifect child in every depart- 
ment of physical science, and the most accomplished 
man of science may be no better than a schoolbay in 
theology. Indeed, it is almost a rule that in the 
case of the latter the most remarkable features in 
his reasons for belief, disbelief, or doubt is théir sim- 
plicity, the peculiar simplicity of the ungrown mind. 
So general is this that it distinguishes even the un- 
wearied and skilful and confident polemics of Pro- 
fessor Huxley. But if knowledge be so necessary to 
the satisfactory treatment of such questions as those 
for which the Gifford lectureships were instituted, it 
is evident that the supply of competent lecturers 
must be most limited, even supposing, what seems the 
case, that this supply has not as yet been touched ; 
and when we look at older lectureships the prospect 
is not encouraging. It is amazing how few living 
books in theology come out in this form. The 
Bamptons have been going one hundred and eleven 
years, and as a whole they form a library of the 
deadest theology in the English tongue. The Hul- 
sean and the Boyle have achieved even less success; 
and in this sort of thing Scotland is now even richer 
than England. The Established Church has the Baird 
and the Croall, the Free Church has the Cunningham, 
aud the University of Aberdeen the Burnett. Some 
of these have been fairly good. Flint’s Baird lectures 
have become a text-book in Theism. Professor Dick- 
son’s are an acute and scholarly criticism of certain 
German theories of the Pauline psychology. Milli- 
gan’s Croall lectures have significantly expressed a 
tendency in Church doctrine ; and Bruce’s Cunning- 
hams are a really notable help to the history of a 
dogma. But the most considerable contribution to 
scientific inquiry in religion is Robertson Smith's 
Burnetts. It is the one book that can fairly be 
described as in its own department indispensable to 
the student. But this is not a remarkable record, 





unless, indeed, compared with the Giffords, and then 
it becomes extraordinary enough! 

But the difficulty does not relate simply to the 
discovery of qualified lecturers; it relates even more 
to their function in the universities. They have 
practically none. The students are over-lectured, as 
it is; there are classes they must attend, and they 
leave them with little time or heart for more. De- 
gree work often involves serious pressure, and does 
not promise to grow less. And the inevitable 
tendency is that where it is so hard to obtain the 
necessaries of life, the luxuries must be gone with- 
out, ie., students will attend the men they must 
and leave the men they need not, like the Gifford 
lecturers, severely alone. And as, unless exception- 
ally popular, the lectures attract neither the uni- 
versity nor the city, the outlook does not promise 
any adequate return in either the academic or 
literary respect for this splendid endowment. 

But does it follow that the lectureship need con- 
tinue to be wasted? Is it not too valuable and the 
possibilities connected with it too great to justify 
continuance on lines that seem so little suited to 
fulfil the testator’s purpose? Scotland may very 
well be left for theism and theology to the occa- 
sional lectures above enumerated ; they will take all 
the competent men either she or England can 
supply. But is it too soon to raise the question 
whether these Gifford lectures could be turned into 
permanent chairs? The commission is still exercised 
with the thorny problem of the Theological Facul- 
ties; could it not add to its deliberations this 
whether the hour has come for advising Parliament 
that in the interests both of the late Lord Gifford’s 
purpose and the Scottish universities the terms of 
his will ought to be so modified as to change the 
lectureships into professorships? The reasons in 
favour of such a change are overwhelmingly cogent. 
It would create a much needed chair, say on the 
philosophy and history of religion; it would en- 
courage a discipline which would help to make the 
studies of the universities more complete; it would 
place in this department the Scottish universities 
alongside the more progressive universities of the 
Continent, and would find for a large and growingly 
important subject a place in the academic curricu- 
lum. What would form a fitter conclusion to the 
labours of the commission than to discover a way by 
which the Gifford lectures could be saved from being 
a vox et preeterca nihil ? 








THE RENASCENCE OF GHOSTS. 





“TP VERY dog has his day,” says the old proverb, 
4 and the day of ghosts is coming round again. 
They have been sadly neglected for a long while, and 
it is only fair that they should have their turn. Of 
course ghosts always receive a certain amount of 
attention at Christmas time; like turkey and plum- 
pudding they are “in season,” as the cookery books 
say. The jollities of Christmas, it may be, need 
toning down, or rather, perhaps, our sense of enjoy- 
ment is not complete without a suggestion of the 
opposite—just a touch of cold shivers and a creep- 
ing sensation in the back—to make us quite sure 
that we really are enjoying ourselves. Deeper down, 
too, lies the truth that civilised, nineteenth century, 
Board School Christians though we think ourselves, 
we are heathens at heart, and have leanings towards 
the old-time reverence that still makes every Nor- 
wegian promontory from the Naze to the North 
Cape flame with Baal fires on Midsummer's Eve. 

The change of public sentiment with regard to 
ghosts is interesting. Our grandfathers believed in 
them firmly, but, in Scripture fashion, they “ like- 
wise trembled,” and were not prone to make the world 
of spirits a subject of drawing-room conversation. 
Then science began to shed a dry light upon ghostly 
mists—so dry a light indeed that they shrivelled up 
and disappeared, and men grew shy of confessing 
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that they believed in spirits. For a while, indeed, 
they persuaded themselves that they did not believe 
in them. Such idle fancies were left to the nursery, 
where the nursemaid, wiser than her betters, never 
let go her hold on ancient faiths, but kept them green 
in the minds of her young charges, who tucked the 
bedclothes tightly around them, and felt their hair 
stand on end if they espied a shadow on the wall. 
Ghosts may indeed have been dismissed with con- 
tumely from the parlour, but as they only went up 
one pair of stairs they were not far to seek when 
wanted. For when the attack begun upon ghosts 
was extended to more serious matters, and the whole 
spiritual world felt the assaults of the unbeliever, 
affairs took on a different complexion. Men began 
to suspect that they had been too hasty in parting 
with their old friends—banshees, and warlocks, and 
white ladies, and the rest. These haunting presences 
might be somewhat imperfect in their manifestations, 
but their departure seemed to involve the loss of other 
things much more valuable, and to reduce mankind 
to a mere clod, given over to materialism and money- 
grubbing. The case for ghosts began to look up, and 
after a period of undeserved neglect they are now in 
a fair way towards rehabilitation. Indeed, if things 
go on as they are now doing, ghosts will become 
respectable beyond the dreams of the most ambitious 
member of the white-shrouded family, for they are 
fast being turned into a kind of outer guard of 
orthodoxy. This is a cruel retribution for the ma- 
terialists who laid such sacrilegious hold on ghostly 
garments and essayed to drive the spirits naked 
from human society. They never intended that the 
outcasts should return again, clad in surplice and 
bands. Nor is it, perhaps, exactly what the other 
side intended, either; but let that pass. At present 
it is ghosts against the materialists, and the ghosts 
have it. 

Yet they have been cruelly used by their friends, 
and one would think that only real worth could stand 
up against such misrepresentations. Take the Daven- 
port Brothers, and Home, and the _ spirit-rappers 
and the table-turning fraternity, and all the trickery 
and tomfoolery that have been associated with 
spirit lore. It is enough to make a ghost perspire 
to be brought into such company, and as for chairs 
and tables, could there be anything that ghosts 
care about so little, unless, indeed, it were a ward- 
robe? No, they have certainly had much to put up 
with of late, and if they do not come back out of 
temper—though not perhaps out of spirits—it is due 
to their virtues, not to our deserts. Still, let us 
hasten to add, they retain a strong hold upon our 
affections. We all love ghosts, and not even the 
thought of the long and lonely passage leading to 
our bedroom deters us from listening to a thrilling 
tale of ghostly visitants as we sit around the fire. 
Is it not likely, indeed, that we should cherish what 
we imbibed in childhood? Do we not know that 
all that we learnt before the age of five was and 
must be true, because it has left a mark on our 
then pliable (though now too obtuse) brains which 
nothing and nobody-—not even Professor Huxley— 
can rub out? And when we casually take up one of 
our children’s fairy-tale books, and read of Jack and 
the Beanstalk, or that other Jack, the slayer of 
giants, is it not with the knowledge that we have 
been up the Beanstalk ourselves, that we have seen 
those castles with the giants’ heads peeping out of 
the barred windows, and could show anybody the 
way to them, too, if we could just hit upon the right 
country? As for Jack himself, we know him quite 
well, and Rumpelstiltskin, and Great Claus and 
Little Claus, and all the rest of the figures that 
peopled our childish world and danced before the 
eyes that could not yet see clearly into this world. 

Is it likely, therefore, that we should give up 
ghosts, who are in most cases generally related to our 
own families and have attended us (not always, it 
must be admitted, to our comfort) ever since we were 
born? Notso! Goto! We will have our ghosts; 
and this Christmas we will make each hair on each 











head stand the more stiffly on end with the horrid 
stories we will tell, by reason c” the efforts that 
have been made to deprive us of so great and 
enduring a source of gratification. Here’s a health 


to absent ghosts! 








OF SEASONABLE NUMBERS. 





AN ESSAY. 


HAT was a Wittie Invective made by Montaigny 

upon the Antipedeans. Who said, they must be 
Thieves, that pulled on their breeches when Honest 
Folk were scarce abed. So is it Obnoxious to them 
that purvey Christmas Numbers, Annuals, and the 
like, that they commonly write under Sirius his 
Star as it were Capricornus, feigning to Scate and 
Carol and blow warm upon their Fingers, while yet 
they might be culling of Strawberries. And all to 
this end, that Editors may take the cake. I know 
One, the Father of a long Family, that will sit a 
whole June night without queeching in a Vessell of 
Refrigerated Water till he be Ingaged with hard 
Ice, that the Publick may be docked no pennyweight 
of the Sentiments incident to the Nativity. For we 
be like Grapes, and goe to Press in August. But 
methinks these rigours do postulate a Robur Cor- 
poris more than ordinary (whereas ‘tis but one in 
ten if a Novelist overtop in Physique); and besides 
will often fail of the Effect. As J myself have 
asked—the Pseudonym being but Gauze— 


“0! Who can hold a fire m h’s hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?” 


Yet sometimes, because some things are in kind very 
Casuall, which if they escape prove Excellent (as the 
man who by Inadvertence lifted the Little Georgia 
Magnet) so that the kind is inferiour, being subject 
to Perill, but that which is Excellent being proved 
is superiour, as the Blossom of March and the 
Blossom of May, whereof the French verse goeth :— 
** Bourgeon de Mars, enfant de Paris ; 
Si un eschape, il en vaut dix.” 


—so, as I was saying (till the Mischief infected my 
Protasis), albeit the gross of writings will moulder 
between St. John’s feast and St. Stephen's, yet, if 
one Survive, ‘tis odds he will prove Money in your 
Pocket. Therefore I counsel that you preoccupate 
and tie him, by Easter at the latest, to Forty thousand 
words, naming a Figure in excess: for Operation 
shrinketh all things, as was observed by Galenus, who 
said to his Friend, “ I will cut off your Leg, and then 
you will be lesse by a Foot.” Also you will do well 
to provide a Pictura in Chromo-Lithography. For 
the Glaziers like it, and no harm done if they blush 
not: which is easily avoided by making it out of a 
little Child and a Puppy-dog, or else a Mother, or 
some such trivial Accompaniment. But Phryne 
marrs all. It was even rashly done of that Editor 
who issued a Coloured Plate, calling it “ Phryne 
behind the Areopagus”: for though nothing was 
Seen, the pillars and Grecian elders intervening, yet 
‘twas Felt a great pity. And the Fellow ran for it, 
saying flimsily :— 
“ Populus me sibilat. At mihi plaudo.” 


Whereas I rather praise the dictum of that other 
writer, who said, “In this house I had sooner be 
turned over on the Drawing-room Table than roll 
under that in the Dining-room,” meaning to reflect 
on the wine; but the Hostess took it for a compli- 
ment. 

But to speak of the Letter Press. For the Sea you 
will use Clark Russell; for the East, Rudyard 
Kipling; for Blood, Haggard; for neat pastorall 
Subjects, Thomas Hardy, so he be within Bounds. 
I mislike his “‘ Noble Dames.” Barrie has a prettier 
witt; but Besant will keep in all weathers, and serve 
as right Pemmican. As for conundrums and poetry, 
they are but Toys: I have seen as good in crackers; 
which we pull, not as meaning to read or guess, but 
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read and guess to cover the Shame of our Employ- 
ment. Yet for Conundrums, if you hold the Answers 
till your next issue they Raise the Wind among Fools, 

He that hath Wife and Children, hath given 
Hostages to “ Little Folks”: he will hardly redeem 
but by sacrifice of a Christmas Tree. The learned 
Poggius, that had twelve Sons and Daughters, 
used to note ruefully that he might never escape 
except he purchased a dozen Annuals, citing this 
to prove how greatly Tastes will diverge among the 
Extreamly Young, even though they be of the same 
Geniture. So will Printed Matter multiply faster 
than our Parents. Yet ‘tis discutable that this 
phrensy of Annuals groweth staler by Recurrence. 
As that Helvetian lamented, whose Cuckoo-Clock 
failed of a ready Purchaser, and he had to live with 
it. “What, again?” said he, and “ Surely Spring is 
not come yet, dash it?” Also I cannot stomach that 
our Authors portend a Severity of Weather un- 
seasonable in these Muggy Latitudes. I will eat 
my Hat if for these twenty Christmasses I have 
made six Slides worthy the Mention. Yet I know 
an Author that had his Hero and Heroine consent 
together very prettily ; but twas in a Thar, and the 
Editor being stout, the match was broken off un- 
blessedly, till a Pact was made that it should indeed 
be a Thaw, but sufficient only to let the Heroine drop 
through the Ice and be Rescewed. 

Without Ghosts, we are right earth. . 





RABELAIS IN ITALY. 


—_eoo—— 


B Y way of compensation for being regarded as 
) the universal butt, the outlaw of literature, 
and, on the whole, no gentleman, the critic has the 
occasional delight of soaring, inexpensively, through 
the ages. While his body is being carried along the 
Strand on the knifeboard of a contemporary omni- 
bus, his spirit may perchance sojourn in the Rome of 
the early sixteenth century. That was a piece of 
luck which befell one reviewer in this way. His 
roving eye lighted upon a poster outside the Lyceum 
Theatre announcing the appearance of Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in Henry the Eighth, 
and he had just been dipping into a volume contain- 
ing this passage :—* Avoir été mélé a la gestion des 
affaires, dans le temps de la noble ambassade que 
vous avait conférée notre invincible roi Francois, 6 
gloire! Avoir été auprés de vous quand vous pro- 
nonciez le discours sur le cas de la reine d’ Angleterre 
devant le Sacré Collége, 6 bonheur!” The passage 
was from a letter of Rabelais to his patron Cardinal 
Jean du Bellay, and the volume was “ Rabelais: ses 
voyages en Italie,” by M. Arthur Heulhard (Paris: 
Librairie de Art). To find the subtle relationship 
between things apparently unrelated is to be con- 
vinced, momentarily, that life is worth living. Here 
Was a serious answer to what would have seemed at 
first sight a flippant riddle: What is the connection 
between Rabelais and the Lyceum Theatre ? 

M. Heulhard’s book solves more important riddles. 
It is a work of true piety, in the classic sense of the 
word. It is a painstaking contribution towards a 
knowledge of the true Rabelais. Needless to say 
that we are as yet far from possessing that know- 
ledge. The parasitic growth of picturesque legend, 
unverified aneecdotage, and sheer lying which hides 
the real Rabelais is being destroyed only by very 
slow degrees. His “buth,” like that of Jeames, is 
still “wrop in a mistry.” It is known when and 
where he died; but though Curious Impertinents 
excavated for his bones, they could not be found. 
As an ironic symbol of the general ignorance about 
him, you will find his bust (in shabby plaster) at 
Meudon—where he was not born, where he did not 
die, and where in all probability he never lived. The 
most shameless fabricators of sham Rabelais have 
been the professed Rabelaisians. One sect of these 
identifies the man with his fictitious personages. 
For this sort Rabelais was a tipsy, gluttonous, 








merry-andrew—always “laughing in his easy-chair.” 
Even the generally sane and suave Sainte-Beuve 
called him a “ Homére bouffon.” To seek Rabelais 
in Panurge is only less fatuous than to find Shake- 
speare in Falstaff. 

Another sect of Rabelaisians solves him by crypto- 
grams, after the manner of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. 
Yet another ranks him among the great Precursors : 
to listen to these people you would think that he not 
only invented the whole game of the French Revolu- 
tion, but played it off his own bat. But, in despite 
of the Rabelaisians, the real Rabelais is bit by bit 
being discovered. The best informed criticism now 
rejects his Fifth Book, and with it his claim to be 
considered the great intransigent, the great révolté. 
M. Brunetiére has lately pointed out that his audaci- 
ties were always of the fashionable sort: he was 
always careful to be on the side that paid. His 
philosophy, about which so much nonsense has been 
talked, is now reduced to the precept naturam 
sequere, the philosophy of Montaigne and Moliére. 
For the rest he was a physician, an architect, a 
dilettante, a bookworm, an archeologist, a man of 
letters, a traveller, a good citizen and patriot. 

It is in all these aspects that M. Heulhard’s book 
presents him—but more particularly as traveller, as 
an early example of the Italian tourist. Seeing that 
Rabelais was one of the great figures of the Renais- 
sance, one looks with especial curiosity to his doings 
in Italy. It had long been supposed that he made 
only one journey thither. In point of fact he made 
four: and the exact dates and details are now for 
the first time given by M. Heulhard. All four were 
made while he was in the domestic service, as phy- 
sician and secretary, of the two Du Bellays, Jean the 
Cardinal-Bishop of Paris, and Guillaume, Viceroy 
of Piedmont. To the acquisition of authentic details 
in regard to these Italian journeys M. Heulhard has 
devoted ten years’ labour. He has sought the history 
of Rabelais through the history of the Du Bellay 
family, ransacking for the purpose State-Papers at 
Paris and Rome, and the municipal archives of 
Turin, Chambéry, Toulouse, Aix, Montpellier, and 
Le Mans. 

The first Italian trip (January to March, 1534, 
when Rabelais was probably over fifty) was in the 
train of Jean du Bellay, whom Francis was sending 
to Rome to plead in favour of Henry’s divorce from 
Catherine. Rabelais at the time was head-physician 
at the Lyons Hospital; and, as an illustration of 
M. Heulhard’s microscopic minuteness, it may be 
mentioned that he gives not only extracts from the 
Hospital accounts, showing the exact amount “ payé 
i M* Francoys Rabellais, médecin du _ présent 
hospital, en deducion de ses gaiges;” but a photo- 
graph of the Roman inn (“ L’Albergo del Orso”) at 
which the Embassy put up. While acting as sec- 
retary to the Cardinal, and, as the extract we have 
quoted from his letter shows, somewhat elated at 
thus fulfilling public functions, Rabelais had his own 
private ends to serve. He was anxious to make 
“copy” out of the topography of Rome, and to in- 
crease his stock of medico-botanic lore by collecting 
plants indigenous to Italy. In the latter purpose he 
confesses to disappointment—found, in fact, as have 
many subsequent generations of travellers, that the 
superlatives of the Italians about their own country 
are by no means to be trusted. In the matter of 
Roman topography, he found himself anticipated 
by one Marliani; however, unable to write the 
“Topographia Rome” himself, he did the next 
best thing—he arranged for a French edition; and 
he managed to work in an epistle dedicatory to his 
patron the Cardinal containing the rather “ steep” 
assertion that Du Bellay was the only man to speak 
good Latin on Latin soil. 

Visiting Rome a second time (1535 





1536), again 


on a diplomatic mission with the Cardinal, Rabelais 
seems to have played the cultured tourist to his 
heart's content, digging for statues at his patron’s ex- 
pense, amusing his leisure by studying Arabic, bandy- 
ing compliments with the Pope, and anticipating 
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M. Bourget’s “Impressions d’Italie” in charming 
letters to his friend D'Estrissac. Anything more 
unlike the roystering Bohemian Rabelais of tradi- 
tion than this elegant dilettante it would be 
difficult to imagine. In those days, however, 
dilettantism was practised under difficulties, and 
the artistic trifling of Rabelais and his master was 
brought to a dramatic end. Learning that there 
was a plot on foot to poison him, the Cardinal 
“shammed Abraham,” giving himself out as con- 
fined to his room for two days under the advice of 
his physician, Master Francis. Before the two days 
were out, both Cardinal and physician were well on 
their way to the frontier. 

Rabelais’ third, and longest, sojourn in Italy was 
with the Viceroy of Piedmont, Guillaume du Bellay, 
at Turin. from 1539 to 1542. Here, as before, instead 
of the Rabelais invented by the Rabelaisians, is 
found a grave scholar, occupied with important 
affairs of State (M. Heulhard has unearthed some 
contemporary verses which go far to prove that 
Rabelais was appointed a “ Maitre des Requétes ” to 
Francis I. about this time), and collecting the choice 
editions of Cicero, which were now issuing from the 
Venetian press. From 1548 to 1550 Rabelais was 
again at Rome with the Cardinal, again grubbing 
for statues, “doing” the antiquities, and organising 
the triumphal masques, which he describes in his 
“ Sciomachie,” for the amusement of his patron. It 
was capital fun being a Cardinal in those days. 
Du Bellay, it may be added, survived by some seven 
years (he died in 1560) his faithful secretary and 
physician. 

This interesting book of M. Heulhard’s is, in 
type, paper, and illustrations, quite a sumptuous 
affair. In addition to several facsimile autographs 
of Rabelais, ata to an etching after the Geneva 
portrait, four elevations of the Abbey of Thelema 
are given, drawn to scale by a Paris architect, M. 
Léon Dupray. One is doubtful, however, whether 
“the cloud-cap't towers, the gorgeous palaces” of 
literature gain by being measured with rule and 
compass in this prosaic way. The Abbey of Thelema 
would appear, according to M. Dupray's drawings, 
to have been an architectural compromise between 
the National Liberal Club and the Hétel Métropdle. 








THE DRAMA. 





M* Y citizens of credit and renown are in the 
B. habit of insisting upon the permanent 
character of Art, its essential stability and sameness 
throughout the centuries. Mr. Comyns Carr, for 
instance, lately declared in these pages that it was a 
bourgeois error to suppose that “Art has got on.” 
And the other Sunday Mr. Beerbohm Tree announced 
to the members of the Playgoers’ Club, that “ Art is 
the same in all the ages.” You are not to misunder- 
stand these fine phrases. They do not refer to the 
imperishability of Art, as compared with other 
materialisations of the intellect, sung by Théophile 
Gautier in a stanza itself imperishable :— 
Tout passe 
L’Art seul a l’étérnité, 
Le Buste 
Survit a la Cité. 

No; what these gentlemen have in mind, I suppose, 
is the substantial identity under superficial differ- 
ences of art-forms, supposed to have been invented 
last week, and those which are as old as the hills. 
I am never so much in the mood for believing this as 
at the Westminster Play. Last year, as you have 
probably forgotten, I took occasion to point out that 
Terence’s Adelphi and Mr. Sydney Grundy’s Pair of 
Spectacles were built upon practically one and the 
same plot-foundation. This year the Westminster 
boys have given us the Phormio, and, again, it is not 
the antiquity of the two-thousand-year-old play, but 
its modernity which leaps to my eyes. To bring out 


this point into definite relief, may I be allowed to 











describe the Phormio as if it were actually a new 
play ? 

Mr. P. T. Afer’s five-act comedy, produced last 
week at the Theatre Royal, Westminster School, is 
an example of the piéce bien faite or “well-knit” piece 
founded upon the methods of MM. Scribe and Sardou, 


Goudinet and Grundy. Indeed, Mr. Afer has what 
has been well-called Mr. Grundy’s “fatal gift of 
ingenuity,” ineven greater measure than Mr. Grundy 
himself. His piece weaves together no less than 
three distinct and several plots. We have no objec- 
tion to plot; but we like our plots original. Mr. 
Afer’s device of shifting his action to Athens, which 
is a long way off, and to some vague period 
B.c., Which was a long time ago, shall not blind 
us to the fact that his plots belong to the common 
stock of the hack-playwright. This is as much as 
to say that they abound in improbabilities, in un- 
due stretching of “the long arm of coincidence,” in 
the subordination of character to situation. In the 
first plot, the long arm in question stretches from 
Athens to Lemnos. Chremes has a rich wife in 
Athens, Nausistrata, of whom he stands in awe, for 
she is what the French call a maitresse-femme. He 
has also a femme-maitresse, a surreptitious wife, in 
Lemnos, and he is put to much tribulation in the 
effort to keep the existence of one household from 
the knowledge of the other. We know this plot. 
It comes from Shef—nearly every modern French 
farce. Chremes, in fact, is only the eponymous hero 
of M. Bisson’s Few Toupinel (to be seen this very 
evening at the Strand as The Late Lamented) under 
an alias. At this time of day it is something like 
effrontery for Mr. Afer to show us once more this 
out-worn stage-puppet, the husband who leads a 
double life, the staid husband in Athens, the rollick- 
ing husband in Lemnos. For Athens read Paris, for 
Lemnos read Martinique, and you have the husband 
in La Plantation Thomassin. Chremes has a 
daughter by his Lemnian wife, and to secure her 
a dowry, as well as to bush up all possible scandal, 
he conceives the plan of marrying her to—whom 
do you think ?—to his nephew, of all people in the 
world. Of course, the improbability of this is 
glaring. Would the nephew, forsooth, ask no 
questions about his mother-in-law? Would the 
nephew's aunt, Chremes’ Athenian wife, make no 
inquiries about the family of her new niece ? 
Obviously the nephew is the last son-in-law Chremes 
should think of. Why, then, does Mr. Afer intro- 
duce this absurd improbability? Simply to drag 
in his second plot, which turns upon the fact that 
the nephew is already married. Will you believe 
it that the young man’s bride is no other than 
the lady he was destined to marry, and that they 
are both unaware of their relationship? Oh, that 
“long arm”! The lad’s marriage has brought him 
into serious difficulties with his own father. We 
confess to being a little weary of stage-heroes who 
incur their stern parent's, displeasure through a 
clandestine marriage. We have seen too many of 
them in the melodramas of Mr. Henry Pettitt and 
Mr. George R. Sims. As for the third plot, which 
shows how Chremes’ own son obtains from the old 
man, through the trickery of a complaisant friend, 
a sum of money which shall enable him to marry 
the lady of his affections—for these modern plays 
are nothing if not symmetrical: two amorous youths 
on the one hand, two marriageable maidens on the 
other—that plot is an obvious plagiarism from a 
French classic, Les Fourberies de Scapin. Mr. Afer 
might have known that to pilfer plots from Moliére 
was to court instant detection. 

One redeeming feature there is in Mr. Afer’s 
stage-craft which shows that the Independent 
Theatre is already beginning to influence even our 
most conventional playwrights. By strictly ob- 
serving the unities of time and place, and so pre- 
senting to us his actions only in their culminating 
stage, he has adopted the constructive formula of 
Ibsen's plays, which, as we all know, are only 
“amplified catastrophes.” In fact, in the words of 
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this year’s Westminster Epilogue, “cupit res agere 
"[Bcevixds.”’ There, at least, Mr. Afer has contrived 
to be really modern without being commonplace. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing Ibsenic in his char- 
acterisation. The personages are all conditioned by 
the situations instead of conditioning them. Chremes 
is the eternal old man in mortal terror of a sharp- 
tongued wife. Demipho, his brother, is the eternal 
old man ina rage with his son. Nausistrata is the 
eternal shrewish old woman of farce. Phormio is 
our old friend Scapin. One word as to the dialogue 
of the play. It is, for reasons which we confess our- 
selves quite unable to fathom, written in Latin verse. 
Plain English prose would have been good enough 
for us. Now that poor Mr. Wills has gone, the 
poetical drama had better be left to Mr. A, C. 
Calmour. Besides, Athenian citizens did not talk 
verse, or Latin either. We will even go further and 
say that, two thousand years ago, nobody living 
talked Latin as the Westminster boys talk it now. 
The play met with an enthusiastic reception, but 
this was mainly due to the presence of an organised 
claque of little boys, led by monitors with canes. 
Let Phormio be produced (as our contemporary the 
Daily Telegraph has doubtless anticipated us in sug- 
gesting) before a paying audience, before the general 
public, and we venture to predict for it a very 
different welcome.” 

Seriously: the Phormio is a rattling comedy of 
intrigue, which might (accidents of language and of 
local or temporary customs, e¢.g., the patria potestas, 
slavery, the parasite, excepted) have been written 
yesterday. The boys played it in their usual boyish 
way—lI mean recited rather than mimed it—and, all 
things considered, I hardly see what more could be 
expected of them. W. C. Mayne’s Nausistrata was 
distinctly good, and no one was distinctly bad. The 
epilogue, | thought, went with more than its usual 
“snap.” “Grandolphius heros,” returning from 
Africa (where “ meos sensit terra Mashona pedes”) 
with a toy lion, was hailed with “hic instat homo 
bogius,” and, inquiring for his son Antipho, found 
that he had been sent down after being ploughed ten 
times 

‘* Nec potuit dominis ille satisfacere ; 
Conatus decies, decies est nactus aratrum, 
Rusticus et nune est.” 


There were allusions to Miss Annie Abbot (“ Femina 
me vincit quedam Magnetica™), to the omnibus 
strike (“ quia jam percussimus omnes”), to the East- 
bourne Salvationists and their “ carmina mira, per 
que (sic perhibent) mortua bos vetus est,” to the 
“submersam decimam,” to Pierrot-pantomime (“tu 
non est prodigus infans”), and to I know not what 
else. 

Christmas week brings with it many changes in 
the London playbills. A version, said to be American, 
of Oliver Twist, in which Miss Grace Hawthorne and 
Mr. Bassett Roe are seen as Nancy and Bill Sikes, 
only exaggerates the hideousness and brutality of 
what is, to my mind—though (to borrow Matthew 
Arnold's phrase about Shakespeare) Dickens had 
signed it a thousand times—a repulsive, inartistic 
story. Joan of Arc has been transferred to the 
Shaftesbury, to make room at the Gaiety for another 
burlesque, Cinder-Ellen. Of these, and of Mr. 
Haddon-Chambers’s new play, The Honourable 
Herbert, at the Vaudeville, and of the Drury 
Lane pantomime, I am unable to speak until next 
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TWO LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 

T undetermined intervals M. Claude Monet re- 
4\ turns from the country with thirty or forty 
landscapes, all equally perfect, all painted in precisely 
the same way. The same touch is observable every- 
where, and the painter attains his effects with such 
regularity and despatch that it is impossible not to 
weary of so much certainty; and in our secret soul 
we cry for something less perfect, but in which there 








is sign of an unattainable beyond, for some indica- 
tion of human desire outstripping the means at its 
disposal. This eternal decoration; this touch, so much 
more precious than profound; this vision, so rapid 
that the intimate note is lost; this ever-changing 
but ever shallow, brilliant appearance; this—I have 
hesitated long enough, let the word be said—this 
décor de thédtre, appealing, as it does, almost entirely 
to the eye, wearies, and, despite our eager admiration, 
we long for the underlying note of human sympathy 
which makes nature a mirror for the soul to view 
itself. As well look for human sympathy in Swin- 
burne’s poetry as in Monet’s painting. Both are 
brilliant; both are decorative; both are on the 
surface. Painter and poet excel equally in technical 
accomplishment; and the resources of the poet's 
vocabulary are as rich, as copious, and as unexpected 
as the tones on the painter's palette. But when 
utterance is so fluent there is no time for reflection, 
and thought evaporates in a haze of words or of 
tones. Monet bears the same relation to Corot as 
Swinburne does to Tennyson. 

These were the thoughts that came to me when 
I received my invitation to view a small collection 
of French pictures, including works by Degas, 
Monet, and Sisley, held at Mr. Collie’s rooms, 39n, 
Old Bond Street, by La Société des Beaux-Arts; 
and I said, This is the point of view which I shall 
take in my article in next week’s SPEAKER. And 
the above criticism of Monet’s work is no doubt 
true enough, but I do assure you that such thoughts 
found no place or habitation in my mind when I 
looked on the “Effet de Neige” in Mr. Collie’s 
rooms. Never did Monet appear to greater ad- 
vantage than in this picture; never did the defects 
which I have spoken of fade and go out more com- 
pletely in the light of those excellencies which make 
him to-day the supreme and incontestable master 
of modern landscape. This picture is in his most 
radiant note. Its subject and arrangement are of 
the simplest; and the church towers and the old 
houses, faintly and magically seen in shine, shimmer, 
and radiation, are beautiful as Greek temples. The 
line of the snow-enchanted architecture passes 
through the middle of the picture. There is a soft 
glow of light in the sky; and below the village, but 
not quite in the foreground, are dried, withered 
bushes, bare and crippled by the frost; these make 
a pale brown note, sienna and umber—a sort of 
glaze, not a branch indicated, only the colour-note. 
But the bushes give balance to the picture, which, in 
every other part, is painted in pale blue and pale 
rose tints. A masterpiece it is, and, I swear to you, 
unspeakably beautiful. 

The next picture we see—the picture which, 
according to the catalogue, we should have seen 
first—is also entitled “ Effet de Neige.” At first sight 
we take it for another Monet, but a second look 
suffices for us to see, although belonging to the 
same school and painted under the same influences 
and in the same intuition, that the temperament of 
the artist has brought about such differences that 
the picture obtains an individuality of its own, and 
an independent existence. The painter is Sisley. 
Born though he be of English parents, he shows 
no trace of his island origin in his work. He has 
clearly accepted, without reservation, the country of 
his birth; certainly he shares nothing of our thought 
or feeling; he is French of the French, and, with 
Monet, the last of that great growth which began 
with Troyon. 

Clearly these two men have often worked to- 
gether side by side. Their work tells of a long 
companionship. They were clearly nourished in the 
same traditions, and they participated in the same 
revolt; they are brothers in arms—one is major, 
the other is colonel. So do Monet and Sisley 
appear to me to take rank in the great army of 
Apollo. So closely is their work allied that we 
think perforce of the mysterious affinities which 
we find in the work of the painters of the great 
Dutch school—let us say, between Terburg and 
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Metzu. And just as we find sufficient difference 
in the work of these painters of the seventeenth 
century to make it easily recognisable, so do we find 
distinct differences in Monet and Sisley, though, in 
a first glance, we might mistake one for the other. 
Sisley is less decorative, less on the surface, the 
touch is more cautious; he has looked deeper into 
nature; nature is to him something more than a 
brilliant appearance. I said just now that his art 
showed no traces of his island origin. This criti- 
cism seems to me to be now somewhat casual. 
Contrast his “Effet de Neige” with Monet’s. Not- 
withstanding an obvious family likeness, they 
differ widely one from the other when you 
come to look into them. They differ both in choice 
of subject and in execution. On occasion, Monet 
has chosen subjects as quiet and unassuming as 
this little ragged corner of a suburb; but Sisley 
could never have conceived the wider poetry of that 
snow-bound village; besides, whenever Monet has 
treated a quiet suburban aspect he has done so 
in the decorative and not the meditative spirit. 
Monet would not have felt the humility of the lane's 
end, and the sentiment of the humble life that col- 
lects there would not have appeared on his canvas. 
He would have striven to extract from it what 
it’ could not give—a decoration, and his picture 
wotld have been an inferior Monet of the usual 
stereotyped kind. But Sisley, being more in sym- 
pathy with the nature of the place, was able 
to produce from it a picture infinitely superior 
to the ordinary Monet, and only just falling 
short of Monet when he is at his best, as in the 
picture hanging close by. In the foreground of 
this picture there are low, green palings, guard- 
ing a plot of garden in which there are trees. 
The paling runs parallel with a brick wall, at the 
end of which there is a large door, painted a pale 
red, verging on yellow. Above the door are the 
houses that overlook this bit of lane. Two attic 
windows built out from the roof are especially 
prominent, and they are framed with wood painted 
the same colour as the door. The snow is greyer, 
dowdier than in the Monet; it hangs pitifully on the 
leaves, weighing down the trees that hang about 
these houses. And it is kept low in tone, so as 
to give importance to the reddish door, and the 
reddish windows, and the vivacity of the green 
paling. How well, too, the sky is placed in the 
picture!—on the left above the roofs—only a 
small piece of sky, but how beautifully graduated! 
There is hardly any colour in it, but it is more 
luminous as it descends, and you become aware of 
an inner radiance behind the snow-cloud. A charm- 
ing picture; one which it would be a continual 
pleasure to possess, so full is it of grace and quiet 
suggestion, so perfect is it in every value, so delight- 
ful are its green paling and reddish door and window- 
sashes. It is so charming that it were easy to prefer 
it to the Monet, though to do so, if only for a 
moment, would be an unpardonable error. 

Underneath it, or, I should say, a little to the 
right, there hangs a small picture by Daubigny, and 
under the Monet there stands a small picture by 
Corot. Daubigny never was a favourite with me; 
and in all honesty it seems to me that anyone might 
have painted that uninteresting trifle. About the 
Corot, I find in my notes this disrespectful remark : 
“Cela un Corot! Quelle erreur!” 

There are in this exhibition seven very fine works 
by Degas. Perhaps I may speak of these next week. 

G. M. 








THE WEEK. 





THE pitfalls in the path of the publisher are 
increasing. The dangers of realism were illustrated 
a week ago, and now the Publishers’ Circular gives 
an example of the treachery of catchpenny titles. A 
Sydney firm issued a work in two volumes, entitled 





“ Australian Men of Mark.” A subscriber refused to 
pay on the ground that his biography was not 
included in the work, as was promised. The pub- 
lishers sued him; and Sik Freperick DARLEY, the 
Chief Justice of New South Wales, having examined 
the book, declared that no action could lie, inasmuch 
as the book was not what it professed to be. The 
people whose biographies it contained were not 
widely enough known to be called “ Australian Men 
of Mark.” And so the Chief Justice decided against 
the enterprising publishers. He also ruled that all 
contracts entered into on account of the book and 
not yet carried out were null and void. Is the law 
in this country in a condition to do such prompt 
justice, or would we require to pass an Adulteration 
of Mental Food Act? We wonder if the publisher of 
As You Like Ii, or of MONTAIGNE’s “ Essays,” the 
titles of which are frequently so little descriptive of 
their contents, would have come within the meaning 
of such an Act. 


Is it too late to beseech, to implore, MR. CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND to desist from further disfiguring 
his useful and delightful translation of the complete 
works of HEINE—of which three volumes have already 
appeared—by the haphazard but distressingly fre- 
quent insertion of notes “ by the translator”? It is 
the business of a note to explain what would other- 
wise be obscure, to serve the author; never to insult 
him, or give him the lie, or call attention to his 
faults. Mr. LELAND’'S notes are seldom explanatory, 
and are often impertinent. Sometimes, happily, it 
is possible, thanks to Mr. HEINEMANN’S excellent 
margins, to cut the note out, and so preserve your 
temper at the expense of your book; but this 
cannot always be done without tampering with the 
text on the other side of the page. When this is 
the case, the alternative is a painful one, and resolves 
itself into the inquiry whether the pleasure given by 
HEINE is greater than the pain given by Mr. LELAND’s 
note. The habit of bespattering an author with 
marginal notes, unless cured early, becomes more 
confirmed as life advances; and there is, perhaps, no 
author who better deserves to escape such treatment 
than Heine. These remarks are prompted by the 
desire that Mr. LELAND'’S great work may meet 
with the success it deserves. 


Tue first volume of the half-crown edition which 
is to give “the mechanical merit of uniformity” to 
Mr. WituiAM BLAck’s novels is “A Daughter of 
Heth” (Sampson Low & Co.), not the first, nor yet 
the second, good book which Mr. BLAcK published, 
but that one which gave him his rank among the best 
English novelists. It appeared originally in The 
Glasgow Weekly Herald as a prize story, and the 
author retained his anonymity when it came out in 
volume form. He had some reputation, but wished 
to test himself upon his merits, as Scotr did with 
“Waverley.” The position which “ A Daughter of 
Heth” gave him, Mr. BLACK has never lost, and the 
call for a cheap edition of his novels is a sign that his 
popularity increases with the years. 


ALTHOUGH MR. WILLIAM Morris's “Poems By 
the Way” (Reeves & TURNER) contain some of 
his reformatory pieces, the bulk of them are ballads 
on Scandinavian romance subjects, or lyrics unin- 
fluenced by any economic emotion. There is a noble 
margin, and the type is bold and clear. 


In his “Great Pan Lives” (LUzAc), a sequel to 
his “ God in Shakespeare,” CLELIA presents a special 
study of his idea of a poet's life as Self-Development 
to Perfect Man. If it contains anything of the 
subtlety and energy of his “ God in Shakespeare,” 
CLELIA’s new book should find many readers. 
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Let not the mere possessor of “ formal capacity ” 

MALVOLIo's definition of the average man—leap to 
the conclusion that a perusal of PApus’s “ The Tarol 
of the Bohemians” (CHAPMAN), the absolute key to 
occult science, will make him at once an undisputed 
Kabbalist, able to pronounce correctly the awful 
word “ Tod-he-vau-he,” and consequently master of 
all the sciences, divine and human. A key to the 
Tarol pack of cards, the primitive book of ancient 
initiation, which has been transmitted by the 
gypsies from generation to generation, is, indeed, 
supplied by Papus, but it will only help those who 
are acquainted with the elements of occult science. 
However, the uninitiated reader has not been for- 
gotten. For him the philosophy and science of 
ancient Egypt is explained; while ladies are enabled 
to practise the use of the divining Tarol by easy 
methods. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have added to their 
exquisite “Temple Library” an edition of GoLp- 
sMiTH's “ Citizen of the World,” edited by Mr. 
Austin Dopson, and illustrated with etchings by 
Mr. HERBERT RAILTON. GoLpsMiTH had the secret 
of writing admirable prefaces ; probably it was from 
him Mr. Austin Dopson learnt it. Messrs. DENT 
have also published in an attractive manner THOMAS 
Love PEACOCK'S protest “ against the encroachments 
of black bile,” his “ Nightmare Abbey,” as the first of 
an edition of the author's novels. DRr.GARNETT, also 
a delightful maker of prefaces, is the editor. 


ANOTHER study of a district of London by Mr, 
GEORGE CLINCH comes very opportunely at this 
season of the year. His “ Mayfair and Belgravia” 
(TRUELOVE), a handsome and well-illustrated volume, 
containing an historical account of the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square, is quite entitled to rank 
among the best gift-books of the year. As an 
antiquarian study it will doubtless prove as im- 
portant as any of Mr. CLincn’s other London books 


THE new volume, the eighth, of “ Chambers’s En- 
cycloptedia” contains articles by the best authori- 
ties on the various subjects treated. Mr. Epison 
writes of the phonograph, Mr. STeap of peri- 
odicals, Mr. Lecky on Pitt, Mr: Hotman Hunt 
on Pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. Austin Dopson on Prior 
and Praed, Mr. W. M. Rossetti upon his brother, 
and Mr. EDMUND GossE on poetry; while CARDINAL 
MANNING and Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON revise re- 
spectively the articles on “The Roman Catholic 
Church” and “ Positivism.” Everything considered, 
this edition of “Chambers's Encyclopedia” is per- 
haps the cheapest book ever published. 


THE present season has produced two new authors 
who have taken a place at once among the foremost 
writers of books for boys—Mr. Henry Nasu and 
Mr. Rosert Leicuton. “ Bare Rock; or, The Island 
of Pearls,” by the former, is published by Mr. Ep- 
WARD ARNOLD; MR. LEIGHTON’s “ Pilots of Pomona,” 
by Messrs. BLACKIE & Son. Africa is the scene of 
the former; in the latter, Mr. Leicgutron breaks 
ground that has hardly been touched in fiction since 
Scort’s “ Pirate.” ’ 


Or all books for little children there are none 
more attractive in appearance, and, we can well 
believe, in their contents, than Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“Children’s Library,” to which the latest additions 
are “Tales from the Mabinogion,” edited by Meta E. 
WituiaMs, and “The Little Princess,” by Lina 
ECKENSTEIN. 

Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Fast 
To won, they soould hav Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the forelgn matches 


wh ch we depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wager. 





THE most artistic of the gift-books published by 
MM. HACHETTE ET CIE. is this year, as in 1889, a 
novel of EpMonp Apovut’s. “Trente et Quarante,” 
the work selected, appeals to all classes. The extra- 
ordinary adventures and ridiculous pranks of Captain 
Betterlin, a glorious survival of the First Empire, 
with his intractability and rough honesty, serve at 
once as foil and background to the innocent love- 
story of the charming Emma and the noble Count 
de Miranda. The illustrations consist of plates and 
vignettes by M. VoGEL, and decorative designs by 
M. GirALDON. Besides two large editions at moderate 
prices, ninety copies in three expensive styles have 
been printed. MM. HACHETTE ET CIE. also make a 
feature of “L’Habitation Humaine,” an illustrated 
work giving an account of the origin and transforma- 
tions of the dwellings of mankind from prehistoric 
times to our own. M. CHARLES GARNIER and PRo- 
FESSOR AMMANN are the authors. There are over 
three hundred illustrations. 


An édition de luxe, suitable for a gift-book, of 
JEANNE SCHULTz’s “ La Neuvaine de Colette” is pub- 
lished by MM. Pion, Nourrit Et CIE.,the illustrations 
being by M. Emite Bayarp. This charming story, 
which anyone might read, was published anony- 
mously some years ago, and at once achieved a 
success by virtue’ of its freshness, grace, and delicious 
youthfulness. The same publishers issue “ Les Contes 
de la Grande Sceur,” a book for young folk, illustrated 
with many charming pictures of children by MARIE 
Sey MouR-LUCAS. 


M. CALMANN L&vy issues for the season a 
superb edition of the Duc p'ORLEANS’ “ Récits de 
Campagne,” with illustrations by DELAROCHE, 
INGRES, ARY SCHEFFER, VERNET, and other famous 
artists; and Mériwfe’s “Chronique du Régne de 
Charles IX.,” also in splendid style, with full-page 
illustrations by Epovuarp Tovupouze, and many 
wood-engravings. 


Mr. WHISTLER’sS “Song in Stone,” the illustra- 
tion of the first number of the new monthly, The 
Albemarle, is so called because it is a lithograph. 
Why “Song,” it is difficult to make out. There is 
nothing specially lyrical in the window of an old 
clothes’ shop. The centre of interest is a little 
negress, at whom four other girls are staring. It is 
an artist’s note on a low street, suggestive enough. 
The man’s face in the window, not at first perceived, 
is startling. There are two articles on the Primrose 
League: one historical, by Miss Meresia NEVILL; 
the other critical, by Mr. OSCAR BROWNING. MESSRs. 
SwAN SONNENSCHEIN are the publishers, and, small as 
it is, the magazine has two editors—Messrs, W. H. 
WILkKrNs and Mr. H, CRACKANTHORPE. 


THE December number of the Kconomic Journal 
is, like its predecessors, fairly representative of all 
branches of the science. PROFESSOR EDGEWORTH'S 
introductory lecture at Oxford is a sound and, in 
some respects, suggestive review of the methodology 
of the science ; Mr. SIpNEY WEsbB and Mr. ForsTeR 
Brown contribute papers read by them at the British 
Association—the latteris wisely alarmist as to our coal 
supply, which he expects to reach its maximum in 
twenty-five years, and decline after twenty-five 
more, and as to the heavy capital expenditure in 
harbours, docks, railways, and other matters, which 
is based solely on a belief in its continuance. Mr. 
CHARLEWOOD sketches the recent labour troubles in 
New Zealand; Mr. SMART represents the scholastic 
side of the science by an exposition of Proressor 
BéuM-BAWERK’S theory of interest, and a translation 
from a German periodical brings the history of 
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Socialism in that country up to the end of last 
year, which, considering recent developments and 
the convergence of the main body towards other 
social reformers, is a _ distinct disappointment. 
Surely somebody on the staff of the Journal 
could have written a postscript bringing the 
article up to date ? 


BeEsIDEs the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE and MR. PETER 
TAYLOR—to the latter of whom reference is made 
elsewhere—the obituary since our last issue includes 
Dr. HAROLD Browne, late Bishop of Winchester— 
an excellent example of the scholarly and judicious 
Anglican prelate; M. FREPPEL, the militant Bishop 
of Angers and defender of Catholic interests in the 
French Chamber; Sir Tuomas L. JONES-PARRY, 
formerly Liberal M.P. for Carnarvonshire ; Mr. E. W. 
Harcourt, of Nuneham; Mr. MAppIson Morton, of 
Box and Cox fame; M. Victor Jacoss, a Belgian 
Privy Councillor; Mr. RiIcHARD GRANTHAM, one of 
the earlier generation of railway engineers; Mr. 
Runtz, formerly of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; and Sir T. F. Dickson, who had had a dis- 
tinguished career as a Civil servant in India and 
various Colonies. 








TYRANNY AND TORTURE IN BULGARIA. 





HE complete rupture of diplomatic relations 
between France and Bulgaria has attracted the 
attention of the British public to a corner of Europe 
which has been too much neglected of late. It is to 
be hoped that Liberals at least will carefully watch 
the doings of M. Stambolov’s Government for the 
next few months, and raise their voices, if need be, 
in protest against cruelty and tyranny. 

M. Chadourne’s expulsion has been described in 
all the newspapers, but none of the accounts are 
complete. It may be well, therefore, to give an 
accurate version of the incident. M. Chadourne was 
walking home late in the evening, accompanied by 
M. Lafont, French Vice-Consul, when they were 
suddenly attacked by two agents of the police, 
who, mistaking one gentleman for the other, 
roughly seized M. Lafont, and were dragging 
him off to the lock-up when’ Major Stoyonov, 
aide-de-camp to Prince Ferdinand, who was 
standing by, intervened, and the Vice-Consul 
was released. This was made a diplomatic ques- 
tion, and while negotiations on the subject were 
still proceeding, M. Chadourne was seized and con- 
veyed in a close carriage to the Serbian frontier, his 
luggage being retained in Sofia, so that the authori- 
ties might look through his papers. M. Chadourne 
Was an unpaid secretary to the French Agency, as 
well as a newspaper correspondent. Apart altogether 
from the rights guaranteed to foreigners by the 
Capitulations, the French Government were quite 
justified in demanding satisfaction for the insult 
offered to two of their representatives. 

Another point not generally known is that by 
this event the Times has lost one of its correspond- 
ents. Everybody must have noticed how the optimism 
of the “ special correspondent” of that paper (and of 
the Standard) in Sofia found a wholesome corrective 
in the reports sent from Vienna by “our own corre- 
spondent.” The latter received his information 
through M. Chadourne; the former was “the palace 
correspondent.” True accounts of the enormities 
committed by the present dictators were kept out 
of the English papers as long as possible, but a long 
article in the Manchester Guardian brought about a 
change. From this date the Times altered its atti- 
tude, while M. Stambolov thought it worth his while 
to employ a gentleman well-known in Constantinople 
to write an article published in the Daily News on 
the 11th of November. Patriotic Bulgarians are natur- 
ally indignant that a journal which did so much for 
them in 1877 should now have become the apologist 





of barbarous tyranny. About the middle of Novem- 
ber it was reported that the “ special correspondent” 
of the Times had left Sofia for London, in order to 
try what could be done to get the Vienna corre- 
spondence about Bulgarian affairs suppressed. 

Let us now consider the actual cause of the 
expulsion. M. Chadourne had long been obnoxious 
to the revolutionary committee which, with the help 
of the military authorities, keeps the Prince of 
Coburg on a throne to which he has no right. One 
of his most heinous offences was to be witty on the 
subject of a ball given at the palace. But the un- 
pardonable sin which drove him from the Paradise 
at the foot of Mount Vitosh was the communication 
to the Western press of a protest handed to the 
Italian Agent (doyen of the diplomatic corps) by the 
wives, mothers, and sisters of the political prisoners. 
These unhappy ladies begged that foreign influence 
might be used to put a stop to the horrible tortures 
to which their husbands, sons, and brothers are 
being subjected, and that they might be allowed to 
exercise their legal privilege of seeing those dear 
ones from whom they have been separated for more 
than eight months. A copy of the document in 
question lies before me as I write; it bears the 
signatures of Mme. Karavelov, Mme. Georgiev, Mme. 
Nozharov, and many others. All these ladies have 
been threatened with legal proceedings. 

It may be well to remind our readers that 
immediately after the assassination of M. Belchev in 
March last, a couple of hundred persons, including 
M. Karavelov, ex-Regent, many other ex-Ministers 
and most of the leading politicians of the Constitu- 
tional party were seized at midnight and put in 
prison. Some of the accused have been illegally ex- 
pelled, others have been sent to remote towns to 
starve under police supervision, not a few have died 
or gone mad. There are still about ninety in gaol, 
and not only have they been kept for more than eight 
months cut off from their kindred, refused the right of 
consulting any legal adviser, but they have actually 
been tortured with refinements of cruelty worthy of 
medizval times. I have before me as I write a long 
list of these new “ Bulgarian Atrocities,” every case 
fully authenticated with names, dates, and confirma- 
tory evidence, but one will suffice. Young Tinfek- 
chiev, a Macedonian boy of 17, had various parts of 
his body burnt with petro.eum in order to make him 
“ speak;” he was taken to the hospital, and died 
there. The Svoboda says that the prisoner died 
of “consumption.” If this version were the true one, 
the Government must surely be in a perilous condi- 
tion when it has to keep boys in prison till they die, 
but I have three independent accounts of the affair 
(including one from the brother of the victim), and 
they agree in every point. There are in use at the 
“Black Mosque” in Sofia leg irons and other hor- 
rible engines, the description of which makes one 
shudder. 

Under this grievous tyranny Bulgaria lies help- 
less and voiceless while the Triple Alliance tries its 
“experiment.” Since the day when twenty-five editors 
were arrested, no one dares to publish an Opposition 
newspaper: correspondence is subjected tothestrictest 
censure. One of the latest rumours is that M. Stam- 
bolov wishes to have the prisoners tried by court- 
martial, under a law for the repression of highway 
robbery, and it is understood that the agents of the 
“experimenting” Powers recommend this “short 
and easy method” of dealing with honourable men, 
the saviours of their country in the past, whose only 
crime is a love for law and freedom. All the 
sufferers demand is a fair public trial. 

This letter is not meant to be an apology for any 
particular political party: it is an appeal to English- 
men and Liberals on behalf of innocent and suffering 
men. Those who talk glibly about the Opposition in 
Bulgaria being paid tools of Russia know nothing 
about the matter. If anyone be liable to this re- 
proach, it is certainly that noble veteran, M. Tsankov, 
now in Petersburg. A visit to his humble dwelling 
would convince the most hardened Russophobe that 
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M. Tsankov is honest ; he lives in the Russian capital 
because he has been brutally expelled from every other 
country where he took refuge; as for his being in 
the pay of anybody, his poverty, to which I myself 
regretfully bear witness, is a sufficient answer to the 
charge. 

To subscribe my name would but bring additional 
punishment on the innocent. To you, Sir, I have 
the honour of being known, but to your readers I 
must remain 

An ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


London, December, 1891. 








WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH EGYPT? 


CONSTANTINOPLE, December 12th, 1891. 


T is well known that the Sultan, encouraged by 
France and Russia, reopened the Egyptian 
Question last summer, and that he has been 
pressing it ever since. It is also known that Lord 
Salisbury replied that whenever the Turkish Govern- 
ment would make any definite propositions, England 
would take them into serious consideration. The 
official negotiations have gone no farther, but the 
Sultan has been made to understand that England 
cannot withdraw her troops immediately, and that 
she will not again accept the plan of a joint 
occupation: also that the question—What is to 
become of Egypt after the English leave it ?—admits 
of only two possible solutions: either independence, 
or a return to the status quo ante bellum. Of these 
the Sultan would, of course, choose the last; but 
he cannot propose this as the basis of a formal 
agreement, without accepting and approving the 
occupation of the country by England so long as 
this may be necessary. He is probably not wise 
enough to see that his only hope of retaining any 
hold upon Egypt lies in this direction ; but should he 
make such a proposition, there is some reason to 
believe that it would be aceepted by Lord Salisbury. 
It would technically legalise the English occupation, 
and probably prolong it indefinitely. It would bea 
formal, but not a real, settlement of the question. 

It seems to us in the East that the only possible 
solution of the question is to be found in an agree- 
ment of the European Powers to make Egypt 
independent, the English occupation to continue 
until the country can be reasonably left to itself. 
The Sultan will never accept this solution willingly, 
but his claims upon Egypt are hardly greater than 
those upon Tunis. They were very slight before the 
English oceupation; now they are only nominal. 
The real difficulties of the situation are to be found 
in Paris, and not in Constantinople. The policy of 
the French Government in regard to Egypt has 
certainly been a very short-sighted and foolish one. 
It has been based upon a very false conception of 
English character, and has tended to exasperate 
England and make her hold on to Egypt, just 
because she would not be driven out by the 
bullying of France. It is a strange policy for 
France—who is so much in need of funds that she 
goes into raptures over a doubtful alliance with the 
most anti-republican government in the world—to 
deliberately force her most powerful neighbour into 
the opposite camp. France has done this, and has 
roused the enmity of England, out of pure spite for 
her own blunders in Egypt. 

But no one can read the very able articles in the 
November numbers of the Revue des deux Mondes 
without feeling that, after all, there is a conciliatory 
spirit in France, and that an amicable arrangement 
is possible. It will be seen from the historical sketch 
there given that since 1839 France has always 
objected to all Turkish interference in Egypt, and 
there is no doubt that she would welcome any 
proposition which looked to the ultimate independ- 
ence of the country. If this could be assured, 
she would accept the temporary occupation of the 
country by England, and aid, rather than hinder, 





her work there. Other Powers, which have an 
interest in stirring up strife between England and 
France, might regret a friendly settlement of this 
burning question; but, if France and England could 
agree, the other Powers would offer no serious 
opposition. 

So far as Egypt herself is concerned, any return 
to the domination of the Turks would be a positive 
calamity, and the people would so regard it. They 
are in favour of independence, and it is hard to see 
why they have not a right to it, or why England 
should wish to subject them, even nominally, to the 
rule of the Sultan. So far as their interests, and the 
interests of the East, are concerned, it should be 
independence, or annexation to the British Empire. 

From one standpoint, there is much to be said in 
favour of annexation, and many of the best men in 
Egypt feel that this is the duty of England, that 
she has assumed a responsibility in going to Egypt 
which cannot be shaken off ; but this does not appear 
to be the opinion of English statesmen of either 
party, or the feeling of the English people generally. 
The question has been fully discussed from a 
military point of view, and, so far as I can judge, 
the weight of argument is in favour of evacuation. 
Egypt could only be held if the English fleet was 
strong enough to hold the sea; and, if it were strong 
enough to command the Mediterranean, there would 
be no advantage in having an army in Egypt. 

But, aside from all such arguments, there is the 
undeniable fact that England is pledged not to annex 
Egypt. Both Liberal and Conservative Governments 
have given these pledges. It is true that pledges do 
not last for ever, and that a change of circumstances 
may of itself destroy the obligation of a pledge; but, 
thus far, there has been no such fundamental change 
of circumstances as to seriously modify the situation, 
and the English Government has manifested no incli- 
nation to repudiate its promises. 

The question of the time when England can 
withdraw her troops is not so easily answered, and 
is really unimportant, as a political question, if it 
is once settled that Egypt is to be ultimately inde- 
pendent. That they ought not to be withdrawn 
immediately is perfectly clear to everyone who 
knows the country. Even the French Government 
would acknowledge this if they were once assured 
that Egypt is not to be annexed, and, consequently, 
it is to be regretted that this special form of the 
question has become so prominent. 

Of course, it is natural for an impatient man, 
irritated by the constant nagging of France, to say, 
“Let us make an end of it, Let us either annex 
Egypt, or scuttle out of it;” but neither of these 
things can now be done with honour. England has 
voluntarily undertaken a task which she cannot 
throw aside in a fit of impatience, and there is no 
probability of any immediate evacuation, under any 
Government. 

Aside from this Egyptian Question, there is 
nothing of interest going on in Constantinople just 
now. ‘The Sultan did not yield to the pressure of 
France and Russia, and greet the Czar at Livadia 
with a pledge of neutrality in case of war, although 
it had been intimated that he would do soif England 
did not agree to leave Egypt. There are rumours of 
a new attempt on the part of Russia to make terms 
with the Bulgarians, but ona basis which it is certain 
the Bulgarians will never accept. 

The war-cloud always hangs over the Black Sea, 
and we are often reminded that there is a Russian 
fleet waiting to enter the Bosphorus in case of a 
European war; but there is neither thunder nor 
lightning in the cloud just now, and when war 
comes—if come it must—we are more likely to see 
an English than a Russian fleet at Constantinople, 
for, whatever the Sultan may do or not do, England 
will never allow him to become a vassal of the Czar. 
The impression here and in Roumania is very strong 
that there will be war in the spring, but it seems to 
me extremely improbable. All that I know of the 
character of the Czar and the condition of the 
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Russian army and the Russian people at the present 
moment is favourable to peace. Serious disturbances 
in Russia itself are more probable, if the spring opens 
with the prospect of another year of famine, as now 
seems likely. A foreign war is no remedy for such 
difficulties. It might turn away the attention of the 
people from political troubles, but it could never 
make them forget that they were starving. 

So far as Europe is concerned, it must look upon 
the possibility of such troubles in Russia with un- 
feigned anxiety. However much it may distrust the 
existing despotic government, however much it 
might rejoice to see it modified, it cannot possibly 
desire to see it replaced by anarchy, or to see a 
repetition in Russia of the terrible scenes of the 
French Revolution. The situation is not unlike what 
it was in France a hundred years ago, and could the 
sixty millions of ignorant, starving Russian peasants 
but find leaders, they might not only overthrow the 
government, but also prove a much greater danger to 
Europe than the Czar. Thus far, no such leader has 
appeared. The Liberals and the Nihilists have 
equally failed to comprehend, or to attract the 
attention, or to enlist the sympathy of the Moujik. 
The man to do this must be himself a Moujik, and 
what manner of man he will be, when he appears, no 
one can foretell. 








THE TITHE-BARN. 





‘NHEBA Tithe-barn stands at two gunshots’ dist- 
hK ance above the sands of Ruan Cove, completely 
blocking the narrow combe that winds under Sheba 
farm. The wall that faces the sea is thirteen feet in 
thickness, with three stout buttresses, and lancet 
lights no wider than your fist: and the wise man 
who thus fortified it against the southerly gales and 
died cohtentedly in the reign of King John, dis- 
claimed all intention of defying Heaven’s might with 
his architecture by carving in granite over the middle 
buttress this half-line from Virgil's A2neid— 


DABIT DEVS HIS QVOQVE FINEM. 


But to-day the inscription is illegible, unless you 
mount a ladder and read it as a blind man reads, 
rubbing your fingers softly across the stone. For the 
letters are not merely frayed by time and weather, 
but this end of the barn is always kept whitewashed 
as a sea-mark for fishermen, who get it in line with 
Gaffer’s Tooth, a sharp rock on the cliff-line to west- 
ward, and so find the whiting-grounds. 

Twice a year, in the days when I knew it, Sheba 
Tithe-barn flung back an answer to the voice of the 
waves on Ruan sands—in late autumn, when the 
flails were busy; and again on Christmas Eve, when 
Farmer Tresidder had finished anointing his apple- 
trees. On that night, regularly as the year came 
round, we sallied out in procession: the farmer with 
his gun, Sally with a bowl of cider, the rest following, 
each with an offering to hang on the old trees— 
small sugared cakes, apples dipped in cider, a bottle 
with a twig in it. We moved along the narrow 
track that led from the town-place to the hollow, 
across the fields, over two stiles, all in the frosty 
night keeping demure silence; and descending to the 
orchard gate, crossed a footplank over the stream 
that tumbled there, and gathered in solemn ring 
about the old dufflin-tree in the centre of the enclo- 
sure. There we hung our queer gifts on the boughs, 
and as Sally dashed her cider over the mossy stem 
and the farmer waited with his finger on the trigger 
we broke out into the incantation— 

‘* Health to thee, old apple-tree! 
Pocket-fulls, hat-fulls, great bushel-bag-fulls ! 
Hooray ! an’ fire off the gun.” 

Off went the farmer's gun, scattering echoes 
between the hill-tops, and we cheered again, the 
wiser among us sparing their throats as men who 
knew the call upon them would be severe during the 
next few hours. For the ceremonies of the night 
were but beginning. There was supper to come in 











the tithe-barn, and profane singing till midnight; and 
after midnight a holy carol for signal to disperse, the 
elders to their beds, the younger men and the tune- 
ful to herald the Nativity about the scattered parish, 
returning with the dawn to finish up under Sheba 
windows and wake the household out of its short 
sleep. So, instead of climbing the hill-path back to 
the farm, we formed in line again and trudged down 
towards the great-barn, where already Mrs. 
Tresidder had set out the long table and was trim- 
ming the tallow dips in the candlesticks. 

Happy Christmas Eves!—and the last, perhaps, 
the happiest; when the boy about to leave these 
scenes and follow his fortune had a foretaste of 
regret, but a tender, rather than a bitter one, because 
unable as yet to measure what he was losing. Though 
the table was long and the guests many, this feast of 
ours made but a bright oasis in that enormous barn. 
As I sat, I could see the narrow planching of the 
floor—in daylight of a rich umber colour and polished 
like glass by the grain-shovels of dead and gone 
generations—stretching away in glimmering lines to 
the dark heaps of grain piled at the northern end: 
the narrow ladder leading up to a chamber above 
the doorway, once occupied by the church’s ac- 
countant: higher yet, the lancet-windows, filled 
with horn panes and curtained with dusty cobwebs: 
and above these I looked into obscure depths that no 
eye could penetrate by sun or candle-light. The roof 
was arched over oaken beams, but no man had seen 
these beams for centuries, only the cobwebs that 
depended from them, like regimental colours in some 
old church. From year’s end to year’s end nothing 
that could be called light filtered into the barn, and 
even on summer afternoons, when the door stood 
open, the sunshine lay in a bright parallelogram 
across the floor without rising to do combat with the 
gloom above. Into this gloom the shadows of the 
guests wavered up the wall and were lost, as they bent 
forward or shifted in their seats under the influence 
of secular song and good-fellowship. 

All this I can recall vaguely : but whenever I go 
back in memory to that night, two faces stand pro- 
minently, and all the rest are indistinct as the rafters 
above us. And why these two faces should be those 
of old Sam Badgery and his wife, Heaven only 
knows. 

There was nothing unusual in the behaviour of 
either. On such occasions Mr. and Mrs. Badgery— 
who were both turned fifty—were accustomed to 
represent the van and rear-guard respectively in the 
march of conviviality. Sam, who was notoriously a 
hen-pecked man, unloosed his waistcoat at an early 
stage and grew flushed of face—not drunk by any 
means, but filled with an effervescing charity that 
rose like froth upon the beer he took down. Mrs. 
Sam sat by his side, with pursed lips and an air of 
artificial ease that was an unspeakable affliction to 
her neighbours. At Sam’s loudest sallies she neither 
smiled nor frowned; and when he arose to sing in 
his turn she eyed him quietly, without a trace of 
emotion. 

He burst into song, after announcing (as our 
custom was) the name of his ditty in a stage aside. 
“ Ye sexes give ear,” he whispered confidentially to 
the company, and at once began to rollick forth— 


“ Ye sexes give ear to my fancy, 
I’ the praise o’ good women I sing. 


The sexes gave ear. It was a ballad dealing with 
their interdependence: and years after, when I came 
to read Mr. Meredith's books, I found myself break- 
ing off, times and again, and listening in fancy to 
Sam’s lyrical statement of the case. “Old Adam,” 
he sang— 

“ Old Adam when he was creyated, 

Was lord o’ the Yuniverse round ; 

But his happiness wasn’ compleated 
Until that a helpmate ’a found. 

’A had all things for food that was wantin’ 
Which gie us content i’ this laife ; 

*A had harses 'n foxes for huutin’, 

Which many love more than a waife.” 


” 
. 
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And yet, said the singer, he was not happy 
until— 
“ Old Adam was laid in a slumber, 
An’ there ’a lost part o” his saide; 
An’ when he awoke in great wonder 
‘A beyeld a most beautiful braide. 
Wi’ transports a-gazin’ upon her 
His happiness then was compleate.” 


Mrs. Badgery gazed on her husband without 
transport; indeed, without any expression at all. 
She was clearly not displeased. She merely attached 
no serious meaning to anything said in verse. The 
remainder of the guests, every one of whom knew 
the song by heart, held their enthusiasm in check, to 
let it loose over the concluding verses, which con- 
tained the inference. 


“She was not took out o’ his head, 
To reign or to triumph o’er man: 
She was not took out o’ his feet, 
By man to be trampled upon. 
‘** But she was took out o’ his saide, 
His ekal and partner to be : 
Though they be united in one 
Still the man is the top o the tree!” 


As Sam bawled out this logical conclusion, Dick 
Pascoe, his neighbour on the left, pulled out a great 
turnip watch and consulted it. Leaning over, Mrs. 
Badgery saw that the hands pointed to midnight. 

“Sam Badgery,”’ she interrupted, “leave off 
singin’. It’s twelve o'clock.” 

“There's two more verses,” her husband urged : 
“an’ all the morrel is in them two. It goes on 
‘Then let not the fair be despaised———'” 

“You must sing ’em another time, then: for ’tis 
Chris’mas mornin’.” 

Sam resumed his seat without another murmur. 

“Well, since you won't, you won't,” said Farmer 
Tresidder, with a glance at the woman. “So I 
reckon we'll pitch-to wi’ the carrel at once.” 

So all together we stood up and chorussed the 
first carol; the words of which, considered apart 
from the simple and fervent hearts that uttered 
them, were scarcely more sacred than the songs pre- 
ceding. 

“ In manger laid and wrapped I was, 
So very poor, this was my chance, 
Betwixt an ox and a silly poor ass, 
lo call my true love to the dance, 
Sing O! my love, my love, my love,— 
This have I done for my true love.” 

When it was ended, the women began to tie their 
bonnet-strings, the men searched for their hats, and 
all trooped out under the frozen quiet sky. Their 
farewells drowned the murmur of the sea below, the 
talk of the brook with its stones, the bleat of the 
sheep above on the slopes. One of the carol-singers 
spoke to Sam at the door— 

“Won't ‘ee come along an’ lift up your voice wi’ 
the rest of us, Sam Badgery ?” 

“Why, truly,” Sam answered, hesitating, “I did 
seem in grand fettle to-night: or so it struck me.” 

But at this point his wife took his arm and led 
him away without a word. Together they followed 
the path up the combe towards their cottage, while 
the voices of the others mounted higher and higher 
up the hillside, singing— 

‘* He’s the li-ly Of the valley, 
O—my—soul!” 


Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. RHODES AND THE AFRICANDER BOND. 


Str,—In your issue of October 31st you publish a letter, 
dated from Kimberley and signed by J.D. A., which severely 
reflects upon the policy of the Cape Premier, and utterly mis- 
represents the aims and objects of Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of 
the Africander Bond. I am a colonist of nearly eighteen years 
standing, ani I have carefully watched the developments of 
South African polities ever since I have been in the country. 
The effusion of J.D. A. seems to me one of the most ill-informed 
and ignorant diatribes that ever found its way into the colamns 
of a newspaper. As an English clergyman, I feel it my duty 








to prevent calumnious misrepresentations of my Duteh fellow- 
colonists from obtaining currency in the London press. 

I must deal with J. D. A.’s statements one by one. He 
alludes to a miscarriage of justice at the recent Circuit Court at 
Victoria West, when Mr. Justice Lawrence had to reprimand 
severely a Dutch jury for refusing to convict a Dutch farmer 
for assault on acoloured boy. There are other countries in the 
world besides South Africa where ignorant juries make blunders, 
and where a clannish race-feeling renders jurymen unwilling to 
condemn a friend and neighbour, even if the evidence against 
him be overwhelmingly strong; but to argue from this most 
unprecedented and unusual miscarriage of justice, as J. D. A. 
does, is unfair and unjust to the Dutch-speaking population of 
South Africa. I have no hesitation in stating that the action of 
that Victoria West jury is as painful and abhorrent to the vast 
majority of my fellow-eolonists of Dutch and Huguenot descent 
as it is to myself. These men are the descendants of the sturdy 
Netherlanders who won the battle of justice and freedom against 
the tyranny of Philip of Spain. A vast number of them, whose 
names are French, though their mother-tongue is now Dutch, are 
descended from the Huguenots who settled in South Africa after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. They have inherited 
the traditions of political liberty, freedom, and justice. I grant 
that many of them are still iguorant, and that they are not free 
from race-prejudices ; but to aceuse them, as a body, of being 
the enemies of freedom and justice is a foul calumny which 
could only be stigmatised as wilfully wicked if it were not so 
inherently absurd. 

J.D. A. then proceeds to attack Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afri- 
eander Bond for their proposals with regard to franchise reform. 
To understand the true drift of those proposals, a man must under- 
stand the problems which the Europeans of this country have to 
face. Take the Colony of Natal. There are within the Colony 
400,000 Zulus, abowt 33,000 Indian coolies, and only 30,000 
Europeans. Imagine the results of a native vote in Natal. It 
woul mean the political effacement of the European population. 
In the Cape Colony the European population is very much 
larger, but we are outnumbered at least two to one by the 
coloured races. The position that the Europeans in South 
Africa have to face is very much like that of the English in 
India. And we have to live under a political constitution 
modelled upon the lines of the Australian and Canadian consti- 
tutions. We have to govern a sort of India with a Parlia- 
mentary Government which allows a native vote. Many 
thoughtful English colonists would like to see the native 
franchise abolished as a danger to the State; but Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Hofmeyr do not desire to deprive duly qualified natives 
of the franchise. There are educated and intelligent Kafirs and 
Fingoes who are perfectly well qualified to exerciso the fran- 
chise. The Africander bond desires to neutralise the voting 
power of natives unfit to exercise it. Mr. Hofmeyr’s proposal 
will deprive no native of the franchise who is now qualified to 
vote; but he proposes to give two votes to every person pos- 
sessing property to the value of £100. In one of our frontier 
districts, to my certain knowledge, this proposal will give two 
votes to a number of‘intelligent native farmers, and it will 
virtually disfranchise some of tne poorer Dutch population; but, 
in its general working, it will undoubtedly neutralise the vote of 
the ignorant native, and it will thus preserve the country from a 
coming danger. 

Mr. Hofmeyr is a patriot and a statesman of high and pure 
aims. He can afford to despise the sneers and malicious 
innuendos of persons of the calibre of J. D. A. 

With regard to the suggestion that Mr. Rhodes is cynically 
buying the support of the Bond to further the interests of the 
Chartered Company, I can only say that the bare idea is 
ridiculous and absurd to the mind of anyone who has watched 
the career of the preseat Premier of the Cape Colony. There 
is a clique of disappointed persons in Kimberley who fondly 
imagined that the aceession of Mr. Rhodes to office would cure 
all the ills that Kimberley is heir to, at the expense of the rest 
of the Cape Colony. Any well-informed Cape Colonist would 
read J. D. A.’s letter with a gentle smile of amusement. 

Of course, Mr. Hofmeyr’s franchise proposals seem a piece 
of retrograde ‘oryism to English Radicals, who forget the 
difficulties of our position; but, staunch Radical as I am in 
English politics, I feel that we are bound to “go slow” in 
applying the rigid logic of the “one man one vote ’ doctrine to 
a native population which outnumbers us fwo to one.—I am 
yours faithfully, A. THEopoRE Wireman, D.C.L. 

St. Mary’s Kectory, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, Nov. 1891. 


SWEATING IN THE FEMALE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Sir,—It is time to call attention to a systematic course of 
oppressive exaction, which may truly be termed “ sweating,” 
euforced by Tory officials against the defenceless female clerks 
employed under the Receiver and Accountant-General, but 
especially in the Clearing House Branch. 

It has been steady and gradual. Some months ago orders 
were given to convert all the offices from six hours’ daily work to 
seven—a quite proper thing to do upon fair terms. But while 
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some increase of salary (though not in proportion) was given to 
the old clerks, all candidates whilst the matter was pending had 
to sign agreements to continue at their old salaries should longer 
hours be adopted; and, of course, new ones have to do the same. 
Thus there are in the offices now, clerks doing the same work 
but paid less than others. True, they “agreed” to this, and we 
need not wonder at it when even drapers’ shops are crowded 
with applicants. But the feeling of injustice still remains; and 
while in all other employments the movement has been decided 
towards either shorter hours or higher pay, Government stands 
alone in exacting one-sixth more work without pay, trusting to 
the pressure of the fenale labour market. The work is hard 
work, too; as exacting head-work and figure-work as that of any 
elerk in the City. 

That, however, is an old story, and would not have occasioned 
this letter. But the hours have lately been practically extended 
still farther by steady and continuous additions to the daily 
“average” of work required. To some extent, this was right; 
for there were occasional abuses to be corrected, which will, no 
doubt, be made the most of in any official version. The female 
clerks know and admit what was wrong. There have been 
clerks who, partly by “scurrying,” and partly from a phenomenal 

uickness at figures which some individuals alone possess, 
finished quickly, and made “extra duty” constantly for very 
little real extra labour. To meet this the “average” has been 
gralually increased for some time back; but the steady 
majority now have a hard day’s work, which they often have to 
stop rather late to complete, and any remaining wrong of a few 
ought not to be visited upon the many; yet some averages are 
now being again increased, to an extent which will exact nearly 
eight hours from some of the clerks, if the increased scale is 
finally insisted upon. 

But the eruellest wrong of all—for it is, in truth, a eruel 
thing—has just been perpetrated, in the abolition of the Satur- 
day half-holiday! The decree has gone forth that a full day’s 
work is to be dove for Saturday also! and this with no increase 
of pay whatever. It is a rather grave constitutional question, 
whether officialdom has any right thus to exact further hours at 
its own mere will and pleasure. 

Holidays have always been a hardship among the lower 
female clerks. They have to take their “annual holiday” in 
very early spring or late autumn and winter; and it has happened 
before now that poor girls who had their “ summer ” holiday in 
November, have been compelled to take next year’s in January 
or February following. This may be unavoidable, but if so, it 
makes the deprivation of Saturday afternoon all the more cruel. 
No one can tell what one certain afternoon a week may mean 
to young women thus closely occupied all day through the 
summer. A woman, after all, is physically weaker, and needs some 
consideration. This is shown her by taking away her half-holiday, 
and lengthening her hours, and persistently adding to her work, 
in the female Civil Service. 

This, too, has been done gradual'y. Some months ago the 
female clerks in a department were made to stay late on 
Saturday, but allowed to go at 3 on Thursday as “ compensa- 
tion.” Two spoilt afternoons do not compensate for one good 
one; but this has row been withdrawn. The superior of one 
division, it is said, has * intereeded” for her own girls, and 

t some present relaxation about the deduction of the daily 
dinner blll Keer to go towards Saturdays—but this is unofficial, 
and there is no security whatever for its continuance. There are 
other temporary relaxations also, which the clerks believe are 
partly due to the sympathetic representations of their own 
principals, and partly to some nervousness on account of a brief 
allusion to the matter iu one of the daily papers. Thus the full 
increased ‘‘ average” above hinted at has not yet, I believe, been 
actually exacted, butjthe girls allowed to go, though short of it; and 
the full day’s work has not yet been actually exacted for Saturday 
afternoon. But the “ notices” for these things hang over the 
clerks, and they will assuredly be exacted unless public opinion 
interferes. 

I understand that the sick-leave hears eloquent witness to 
the effect of this continuous system of female sweating, and of 
compulsory extra duty to an extent positively injurious to some 
of the clerks. It is an official platitude that this extra duty is 
“desired,” and by many—physically strong and with others 
dependent upm them—it is: all honour to these. But by 
some it is not, they are simply compelled to do it. There is no 
striking, nor insubordination, to be feared among the female 
clerks; and increased “hours” without pay, and compulsory 
overtime, are easy remedies for a constant pressure for which the 
true remedy should be found in an adequate staff and better 
organisation. But such oppressive treatment is breaking the 
heart and spirit of the service, and there are many who once 
congratulated themselves on having gained entrance, who now 
seriously regret it, too late to change their career. 

Allow me to say, finally, that no female clerk is responsible 
for this letter or knows of its being written. Al! contained in 
it is necessarily known to a wide circle of friends and relatives. 
I hepe this staternent may save the authorities from attempting 
to make any clerks responsible for what not one of them knows 
anything about. MIDDLE CLass. 

London, December 15th, 1891. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker Orrice, December 23rd, 1891, 


HAVE had two minds about turning this causerie 
into a Christmas story ; for my small adventure, 
with the least bit of manipulation, might be turned 
into just the sort of opening that Christmas story- 
tellers love. The facts were, that I was weather-bound 
in a dull town, without a companion and without a 
book ; that I craved to read a book, and there was no 
book-shop in the place; that as I waded desperately 
up and down the rainy street—half inclined to 
commit burglary for something to read—I was 
aware of an open doorway, a hall, and a streaming 
crowd, and learnt that an auction was going for- 
ward; that, as I entered, the auctioneer was putting 
up a lot of books; and that in two minutes he had 
taken advantage of the greed in my eye and knocked 
them down to me for no less than two shillings. It 
was a monstrous, unnecessary bid, and the crowd 
stared and edged away from the stranger who had 
played the fool with his money. I paid, picked up 
the bundle, and made for the door, to the visible 
chagrin of the auctioneer. His next lot went for 
threepence, and it was quite as heavy as mine. 





“Now if these are sermons—” I said, as I carried 
them back to the inn. But, as it happened, the 
bundle was singularly free from devotional works. 
The one book of the sort was a very thin volume of 
Selections from the metrical versions of the Psalms 
of David, arranged “ upon the plan recommended by 
Bishop Gibson: by a Presbyter of the United Church 
of England and Ireland.” The rest of the lot con- 
sisted of Bevan on the Honey-bee; Nutt on the 
Management of Bees ; a History of the United States 
(anonymous); “The Saint’s Tragedy,” by Charles 
Kingsley, Junior, “ Rector of Eversley ’—a first 
edition; a volume of “The Young Gentleman’s 
Magazine or Monthly Repository, calculated to 
supply Heads of Families with a rational Pamphlet 
for their Children and Dependants; by Means of 
which Knowledge may be agreeably imparted ; and 
pleasing Amusement go Hand in Hand with Science, 
Virtue, and Taste” (1777. London); a volume of 
Spanish tales ; Captain Sinnott’s Military Catechism ; 
an Abridgment of the Cavalry Regulations, adapted 
to the use of Yeomanry Corps; and, lastly, a volume 
of tales minus a title-page, but illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, bound in the S.P.C.K.’s leather binding and 
lettered “ Berens’ Christmas Stories” on the back. 





Now here was a chance of measuring the grati- 
tude we owe to Dickens. Here were samples of the 
old Christmas story which Dickens seized and trans- 
muted into the “Chimes” and “ Doctor Marigold's 
Prescriptions.” But before I plunged into Berens’ 
dismal tales I hit on one of Berens’ prefaces. It was 
such a joy that I skipped the tale and read another 
preface. It was too good to be true: I had found 
what I had been seeking for months—a plain and 
candid statement of the aim and method of the 
Amateur novelist, made by the Amateur himself. 
One of Berens’ prefaces confessed the aim. It is 
dated 1821; but time rolls ineffectively over the 
Amateur. He does not vary, he only increases, with 
the process of the suns. Listen to it :— 


“The Author of the following tale—‘ The 
History of John Wildgoose’—has for some time 
wished to put together a little Tract on the evil 
and danger of poaching; an offence which so 
often leads to the most immoral habits, and the 
most heinous crimes. It seemed that his object 
might be answered by the aid of narrative and 
dialogue more effectually than by a regular and 
continued discourse. If it should be thought, 
in any degree, worthy of standing on the same 
shelf with ‘Trimmer’s Instructive Tales’ and 
the ‘Cheap Repository Tracts,’ the ambition of 
the Author will be gratified.” 
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It is humble enough, but it gives the right 
Amateur’s method and ambition. Now consider the 
Advertisement prefixed to our author's second tale, 
“The Smuggler” (dated January, 1823)— 


“Tt is possible that in the following little tale there may be 
several inaccuracies with regard to the habits and manners both of 
seamen und of smugglers. The residence of the author in an inland 


county must be his apology.” 


It is unimportant perhaps, but it may as well be 
pointed out that the obfuscation of the intellect 
under which men become Amateurs is likely enough 
to cloud their judgment, even in matters of daily 
life and business. The lady who paints convolvuluses 
upon a drain-pipe, the man who scribbles fiction as a 
“nice resource,” may not hope to end there. The 
disease will infect their most elementary notions of 
truth, justice, probity. If this be doubted, let us 
consider the egregious Berens. His hero, Jonathan 
Wildgoose, takes to poaching, and ends on the 
gallows: and the author, who writes this book to 
show the heinousness of poaching, has not a glimmer- 
ing notion that the law then (1821) in force against 
poaching was far more wicked than the offence 
itself. Here is one short extract from it quoted by 
Berens with entire and complacent approval :— 


“Tf any person or persons, having entered into any park, wood, 


plantation, or other open or inclosed ground, with intent illegally to 
take, or kill, game or rabbits, or to assist and aid in so doing, shall 
be found at night armed with any gun, fire-arms, bludgeon, or any 


other offensive weapon, such person being lawfully convicted, shall 
be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be sentenced to 
transportation for sven years.” 57 Geo. LII., cap. 90, sect. 1, 





This, however, is a digression. Considering the 
Amateur merely in relation to the art he tampers 
with, we may say that his especial itch is to apply 
the resources of one walk of life to inflict damage 
on another, or excuse it. So Berens, living inland, 
writes of the sea and excuses himself on the ground 
that, like Bohemia, he has no sea-board. So—as 
Mr. Oscar Wilde pointed out the other day—fresh 
young curates unable to weigh evidence win instant 
publicity by disbelieving the evidence in favour of 
Jonah and the whale. So there is no biologist within 
our four seas who cannot attain fame in a week 
by publishing a theological pamphlet. So Professor 
Drummond thrives, and the Nineteenth Century. 


“But,” says a character in a book I. have just 
been reading—Mr. John Davidson's “The Great 
Men” (Ward & Downey)—* but the Novel is played 
out. It has run to seed ; anybody can sow it. If it 
goes on at this rate, novel-writers will soon be in a 
majority, and novel reading will become a lucrative 
employment.” The remedy of the extremely amusing 
gentleman who utters the above sentence is that all 
fiction should be acted fiction. Practical joking, in 
other words, is the new novel in its infancy, and 
authors, improving upon the practical joke by 
degrees, must sally forth into the streets and act 
their novels, instead of sitting at home and writing 
them. 


There is something in this, and Mr. Davidson's 
hero makes a good deal out of it. By kidnapping, 
and afterwards personating another man, out of pure 
love of art, he contrives to work out the absurdest 
and merriest tales I have read for a long while. Nor 
is“ A Practical Novelist” the ohly good story in Mr. 
Davidson's book. I instance it here to show that 
there may yet remain to usa path in fiction wherein 
we may walk for a while unmolested by the Amateur, 
or at any rate by the lady Amateur. But the book 
contains also, in “The Schoolboy’s Tragedy,” a 
memorable example of the Short Story. Though 


the pathos of it is almost cruel, this is by far the 
truest piece of work that Mr. Davidson has yet done, 
and seems to prove that he does wrongly to follow so 
frequently after the fantastic. 


A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 


ST. EDMUND AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


MemontArs oF St. Epmunpo’s Bury. Edited by T. Arnold. Vol. I. 
Rolls Series. 





TYVHE materials available for the reconstruction of 

medieval history—apart from the more or less 
technical information to be derived from local or 
national registers, cartularies and account books— 
may, roughly speaking, be divided into three classes: 
(1) chronicles pure and simple, which, largely bor- 
rowing from one another, relate the series of events 
in chronological order from year to year without 
any attempt at philosophical arrangement; (2) his- 
tories which, abandoning the simple chronological 
method, attempt—with greater or less success—to 
group events in logical rather than chronological 
order; and (3) a vast mass of what, for want of a 
better term, may be called biographical matter— 
mainly concerned with the lives of great ecclesiastics 
or local saints eked out in most cases by a more than 
adequate proportion of puerile legend and trivial 
miracle. The so-called “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” 
William of Malmesbury’'s “Gesta Regum,” and Ead- 
mer’s “ Life of Anselm” may be taken as somewhat 
favourable specimens of each type. 

Every one of these three classes of literature has 
its own special use. Without the painstaking dul- 
ness of the chronicler the more lively pages of the 
historian would lose much of their lucidity. Sucha 
writer for instance as Richer would be almost unin- 
telligible were it not possible to check the sequence 
of events by Frodoard andothers; without the humble 
services of the chronicler many another medieval 
writer would be as obscure as are Greek historians 
of the Lower Empire who often give but one date 
for fifty years. Sancho Panza’s homely shrewdness 
is a useful check upon the high ambitions of Don 
Quixote. When we turn to the third class, the 
problem of utility becomes more complicated. Yet 
to these minor biographies and idle legends of miracle 
and superstition we must go if we ever hope to 
reproduce the full life of our ancestors. The most 
pointless tale of credulous ignorance, the wildest 
vision of a fasting monk, the pettiest details of 
monastic squabbles often have a significance of their 
own. They may give the touch of colour to some 
old-world scene which, were it not for their aid, no 
artistic skill could render to the life. 

Mr. Arnold’s new volume belongs to the third 
class of mediwval writings. Partly it is a good 
specimen of its class; partly a very bad one. It 
opens with Abbo of Fleury’s account of the martyr- 
dom of St. Edmund and closes with Jocelin’s “ Life 
of Abbot Samson,” which has furnished Carlyle with 
the text of “Past and Present.” No one who has 
read Carlyle can ever forget the picture he has there 
drawn of the working twelfth century abbot; and 
all Carlyle’s materials for this picture were drawn 
from Jocelin de Brakelonde. The value of the other 
parts of Mr. Arnold’s material is comparatively small. 

Abbo of Fleury—abbot of the great Abbey of St. 
Benedict on the Loire—is well known as a tenth 
century ecclesiastic whose letters possess some value 
in the almost total lack of trustworthy material 
for the history of his age. He visited England 
somewhere about 975 A.D., and while there heard 
St. Dunstan tell the story of King Edmund’s death. 
His narrative shows how very clearly the “ genera- 
tions” are “knit each to each,” and is a standing 
protest against the famous English statesman’s 
dictum that a man is only good evidence for what 
occurred thirty years before his birth. Dunstan 
heard the story from St. Edmund’s armour-bearer— 
i.e., Abbo’s narrative is, to all intents and purposes, 
first-hand evidence for incidents that took place a 
hundred years previously. This, though a remark- 
able occurrence, is utterly distanced by Joinville’s 
story. For Joinville, writing about 1310 A.p., tells 
us that at Damascus he met with an old Saracen 
who recollected Saladin’s great defeat in 1170. Here 
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we have first-hand evidence extending over nearly 
a century and a half. 

A hundred and twenty years after Abbo, Abbot 
Baldwin ordered a certain Frenchman, Hermann, to 
collect the eleventh century traditions of his abbey. 
Baldwia was one of the Conqueror’s physicians, and 
had been rewarded with this great ecclesiastical 
prize much as the same king gave another of his 
leeches, Gilbert Manimot, the bishopric of Lisieux. 
Hermann found a continuator and reviser in the 
famous Abbot Samson, whose life by Jocelin de 
Brakelonde is the fifth and last item in Mr. Arnold's 
volume. 

Some seventy years after St. Edmund's death his 
relics found shelter in a wooden church at Beodrics- 
worth, or Bury St. Edmunds (945 aA.p.) Under 
Ethelred the Unready this shrine was served by 
half a dozen priests or deacons. These were the 
times of the Danish invasions, and St. Edmund fared 
no better than his fellow saints of England or 
France. Before the Norse invaders of France the 
timid ecclesiastics of Reims and Tours carried off 
the relics of their great patrons to Epernay and 
Burgundy ; in Northumbria the monks of Lindisfarne 
bore St. Cuthbert's bier from Lindisfarne to Chester- 
le-Street, and from Chester-le-Street to Durham. So, 
too, in the days of Ethelred and Sweyn, the pious 
monk Egelwin conducted St. Edmund's body to 
London, where for three years it rested in St. 
Gregory's Church, near Old St, Paul's. When re- 
stored to his old home the honours of the martyr- 
king increased. Canute replaced the clerks by 
monks, and became a generous patron of the saint 
to whom, tradition said, his father owed his death. 
Under this king the foundation became an abbey. It 
was under Edward the Confessor that Abbot Leofstan 
was induced to open the shrine. The aged Egelwin, 
now a blind old man, was brought in to identify the 
relics. His trembling hands supplied the want of 
sight, and when he felt the cross upon the dead 
king's breast he recognised it as that for which 
thirty years before he had refused the Bishop of 
London's gold. Half a century later Abbot Baldwin 
transformed the wooden church into one of stone, 
and actually induced Rannulf Flambard to be 
present at the translation of the saint's remains. 

There are many points of interest in the treatises 
of Hermann, Samson, and Jocelin. We have strange 
glimpses of mediwval life on which, did space permit, 
it would be interesting to dwell. We should like to 
give the picture of Osgod Clapa as he stood before 
St. Edmund's shrine with golden armlets and “his 
gilded axe hanging in Danish fashion from his 
shoulder”; to tell the story of the London merchants 
coming down to the annual fair with their bales of 
silk and spice; or to show how the monk from far- 
away Anjou owned St. Edmund to be no less power- 
ful upon sea than St. Nicholas. More striking still 
are the incidents to be culled from Jocelin’s life of 
Abbot Samson. One story we must quote in Samson's 
own words. He had been sent tc Italy on conventual 
business during the time when the anti-Pope Octavian 
or the Emperor were mutilating all envoys bound 
for Alexander III. at Rome. Samson, unwilling to 
lose his nose or his upper lip, disguised himself: “I 
pretended to be a Scotchman and put on Scotch 
clothes and a Scotch bearing. At those who mocked 
me I would often shake my staff—as though it were 
the dart they call a gaveloc—rolling out curses in the 
Scottish manner.” We should like to know what 
were the “sotulares veteres quos super humeros 
portavi ad consuetudinem Scotforum.” But these 
and many other interesting matters we must leave 
unnoticed, so as to spare a few words for Mr. Arnold's 
work as editor. 

Within his own lines Mr. Arnold is one of the 
best editors in the series. lis preface to Henry 
of Huntingdon is, so far as regards arrangement 
and clearness of style, inferior to nothing of its 
kind. It is true that he does not attempt to 
cover so wide a field as other editors—notably Dr. 
Stubbs—have done. He confines himself to his 





author’s biography and a discussion of his MS. 
materials and their relation to each other. He 
makes no effort to turn his prefaces into histories of 
the age. In this, we think, he has acted wisely; for 
it is not every man who can justify a splendid 
indiscipline in Dr. Stubbs’s brilliant fashion. The 
preface to the present volume contains much good 
and painstaking work. To the text Mr. Arnold has 
supplied an excellent marginal analysis and a few 
notes which every now and then serve to bring out 
the limitations of the writer's knowledge. In fact 
it is hard to resist the suspicion that many of the 
later editors in the Rolls Series—excellent as the 
work they produce is in many ways—have turned 
themselves into twelfth or fourteenth century 
historians because they had undertaken to edit such 
and such a chronicle. They have not undertaken to 
edit the chronicle because they were already masters 
of the literature of the century they handle. It 
is strange to find Mr. Arnold laying it down as 
undoubted fact that Stephen abolished the Danegeld 
in 1136; stranger still perhaps to find a twelfth- 
century scholar who imagines that “St. George's 
Channel ” is a correct translation of “ Sancti Georgii 
brachium.” We had marked a few other points for 
comment, but it is hardly fair to lay too much stress 
on minor deficiencies or mistakes in what is, after all, 
a very creditable piece of work. 





HOGARTH. 
Wittzam HocartnH. By Austin Dobson. London: Simpson 
Low, Marston & Co. 1891. 

THERE would at first sight seem to be no disposition 
of genius less likely to attract Mr. Austin Dobson 
than that of Hogarth, with its technical imperfection, 
its pronounced cultivation of ugliness, its love of 
violent and bustling scenes and vulgar personages. 
Yet, in point of fact, Mr. Dobson has given the 
satirist the advantage of his minute attention for 
many years past, and has grown to be considered 
the main authority on the circumstances of Hogarth's 
life and the chronicle of his works. In 1879 his little 
biography stated what was then known more exactly 
than had ever before been done. Later on, in 
briefer studies of “The Normanton Hogarth,” of 
“Some Portraits of Hogarth,” of “ Hogarth’s Tour,” 
Mr. Dobson displayed his minute acquaintance 
with the remoter provinces of his great subject. 
Ile now presents to the world a large volume, in 
which he prints the full results of his long research— 
a book on Hogarth as an artist and a man which can 
hardly fail to take a final position as the standard 
authority on the subject. 

As we read these pages, and compare the bio- 
grapher’s descriptions with the plates, we begin to 
see how it is that Hogarth appeals to a modern poet 
who is, at first sight, so diametrically opposed to 
him. For Mr. Austin Dobson's picturesque is pre- 
eminently that of the eighteenth century, though he 
loves to see it under a rosier light than contemporary 
documents record. The rose-colour, however, is cast 
by his own temperament, and of this the poet is 
unconscious. What he wants to do is to realise the 
scene, to witness the actual movement of the streets, 
to touch the costumes warm from the wearers, to 
hear and smell and feel the living swarm of beaux 
and ‘prentices and chairmen. To do this he pores 
into the prints of Hogarth, since there, more than 
any where else, he can see the microcosm moving, and 
realise the precise aspect of its manners. So vivid 
is the reflection, so brilliantly variegated, that he 
forgets to be offended by the ugliness and coarseness, 
the physical horror of “that dark and doubtful 
rookery of tortuous streets and unnumbered houses 
—the London of the eighteenth century.” He 
studies Hogarth to feed the inexhaustible curiosity 
of his own nature; and in return for what he 
receives he gives the affectionate and scrupulous 
attention of the bibliographer. This, at least, is our 
theory of the causes which have led to a compsnion- 
ship at first sight so unaccountable. 
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Be this as it may, the surly old artist, with his 
“ jockey look,” who gazes, characteristically guarded 
by his bull-dog, from the frontispiece of this volume, 
owes much to his unexpected admirer. Turn where 
we may, this volume is a marvel of accurate and 
painstaking labour. Nothing is shirked, nothing 
taken for granted ; the most elaborate care has been 
given to points which to the trifler may seem 
trifling, and even to the technical student of rela- 
tively small importance. Of the actual new discoveries 
by far the most interesting appears to be that which 
clears up the history of the production of “The 
Harlot’s Progress.” It is known that the oil 
paintings for the series of prints, or “pictur’d 
morals,” were begun in 1731, but Nichols stated, and 
it has always hitherto been taken for granted, that 
the prints were not issued until 1733-4. There were, 
however, pirated imitations of them in existence 
much earlier than that. Steevens describes no 
fewer than eight such sets, and one of them, that of 
Elisha Kirkall, was certainly issued, with plates in 
green ink, reversed, but as large as the original, in 
November, 1732. Various ingenious theories have 
been devised to account for the premature harvest 
of imitations, but no one has thought of the real key 
to the situation—namely, that Nichols made a little 
mistake of two years. But Mr. Dobson prints from 
The Country Journal for January 29, 1732, the fol- 
lowing very interesting advertisement :— 


HE AUTHOR of the Six Copper Plates, represent- 
ing a Harlot’s Progress, being disappointed of the 
Assistance he proposed, is obliged to engrave them all 
himself, which will retard the Delivery of the Prints to 
the Subscribers about Two Months. The particular 
time when they will be delivered will be advertised in 
this paper. 


By following up the clue thus indicated, it has 
been found that the set of prints was issued on or 
about the 10th of April, 1732, instead of, as hitherto 
supposed, the end of 1733 or beginning of 1734. 
The existence of all the pirated sets, as well as of 
copies of the designs on fans, cups, and the like, is 
therefore satisfactorily explained without recourse 
to any fantastic theory. . 

A comparison of this volume with the “ Life of 
Hogarth” which Mr. Austin Dobson published in 
1879 shows that, while that volume is more than the 
basis of the present one, hardly a page but has been 
textually revised, partly to add exactitude to each 
statement, partly in deference to the author’s fastidi- 
ous taste in expression. If we had space we should 
like to show by examples how curiously this work 
of revision has been carried out. Few writers, we 
should think, could endure to submit to this extra- 
ordinary process of paring down and filling out their 
old sentences ; fewer still, we suppose, could undergo 
it without serious loss to the freedom and elasticity 
of their style. In the composition of his completed 
“ Hogarth’ Mr. Dobson has, indeed, paid the fullest 
homage to the modern craze for minuteness—not 
without some occasional congestion, perhaps, but 
yet, on the whole, with singularly little of the heavi- 
ness of the pedant. His descriptions of the successive 
prints and pictures are almost always delightful, 
and when we consider how few and how trivial are 
the actual facts to be recorded in a life of Hogarth, 
his biographer has contrived to be wonderfully enter- 
taining. ; 

What gives to the present edition, however, its 
unique value, are the three elaborate catalogues 
which follow the memoir, and form an appendix, 
which is nearly as large as the work itself. These 
are a bibliography of books and pamphlets relating 
to Hogarth and his works, a catalogue of prints by, 
or after, Hogarth, and a catalogue of pictures by, or 
attributed to, Hogarth. All this is entirely new, 
and will be of the highest possible value to collectors. 
It is not easy, however, without going into tedious 
detail, to exhibit the merit of such catalogues in a 
review. Before taking leave of this admirable 
volume, however, we must congratulate author and 





publisher alike on the singular beauty of its form. 
The size is dignified, without being overwhelming. 
The illustrations, whether in separate plates, or in 
incidental woodcuts, are executed in a manner very 
rarely met with in England, and, on the whole, this 
new “ Hogarth” must be pronounced highly creditable 
to everyone who has been concerned in its pro- 
duction. 





THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sourn Arrica rrom Arar Domination to Britisu Rute. Edited 
by R. W. Murray, F.RG.S. London: Stanford. 1891. 


THE number of what we may call patchwork 
publications on South Africa that have recently 
appeared is remarkable and somewhat irritating. 
They consist mainly of cuttings from newspapers, 
mixed up with reports from Blue Books, and salted 
with fragmentary translations from Dapper, De 
Barros, and other writers of antiquity. Of course, 
their object is apparent, and if the compilation were 
conscientiously done, they might be useful in con- 
nection with the “South African boom ;"” but, as a 
rule, they show a iamentable lack of intelligence 
and genuine ignorance of the subject. The pre- 
sent is the fifth, we believe, of these patchwork 
volumes issued during the present year. We must 
say it has been devised on more ambitious lines 
than its fellows. Mr. Murray, a well-known South 
African journalist, who calls himself the “editor” 
of the volume, has apparently started with the 
design of producing a great book which would 
embrace the whole of the South African question. 
For some reason, however, he has either lost heart, 
lacked the necessary patience, under-estimated the 
difficulties of his task, or could not spare the time. 
At all events, the book reminds us of a house which 
has been begun on ambitious designs, but which has 
been abandoned after the foundation was laid. The 
first chapter, written by Professor A. H. Keane, is 
the only solid piece of work in the book; the rest 
consists of a few of the bricks, so to speak, which 
evidently were intended to be introduced into the 
superstructure. As it stands, Mr. Keane’s chapter, 
consisting of seventy pages, is the most valuable 
contribution to the volume. Other fifty pages are 
occupied with padding, consisting of translations 
from Dapper’s “ Africa.” The remaining hundred 
pages consist of chapters giving a summary of South 
Africa treaties, ard of recent dealings with Bechuana- 
land, Mashonaland, and Matabeleland, and contain 
little that has not been repeated over and over 
again elsewhere. 

Mr. Keane writes with all the freshness and 
enthusiasm of a discoverer; yet we can hardly 
believe that he only came across De Barros’ famous 
“Chronicles” and Dos Santos’s easily accessible 
“ History” for the first time in connection with this 


work. The quotations from Dos Santos are taken: 


from Sutherland’s “Memoir on the South African 
Tribes,” published at Cape Town in 1847, which is 
not so rare as Mr. Keane seems to think. However, 
it must be said that for the ordinary reader desirous 
of knowing the origin of Portugal's connection with 
South-East Africa, and the facts relating to her 
early attempts at conquest, Mr. Keane has done a 
real service. He has translated copiously from those 
sections of De Barros dealing with the history of Por- 
tugal’s early doings in this part of the continent, and 
supplements them with the passages from Dos Santos 
referred to above. Both these chroniclers were con- 
temporary with the events which they tell of, and 
with respect to these events may be taken as trust- 
worthy. Mr. Keane refers very briefly to the ‘pre- 
Portuguese period of African history, and his 
wonderful knowledge of linguistic ethnology enables 
him to advance some highly interesting criticism 
and ingenious suggestions. His conviction as to the 
origin of the curious word “ Wak-Wak,” applied by 
Edrisi to the district south of the Limpopo, is cer- 
tainly clever and, indeed, probable. “ Wak-Wak,” 
he assures us, is simply an Arabic corruption of 
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“ Kwa-Kwa,” later “Khoi-Khoi,” that is, “Men of 
Men,” the proper national name of the Hottentots, 
who at that early period extended over a much 
wider area than they do now; long before the 
advent of the Portuguese they had been driven back 
by the Kafir invaders. 

Mr. Keane succeeds in bringing very vividly 
before us the real character of the occupation by the 
Portuguese. At first they (as the Germans are 
doing now in East Africa) showed great military 
enthusiasm, and sent expedition after expedition 
into the territories of the Monomotapa and the 
Quitenve, which Mr. Keane shows us mean essentially 
the same thing. He takes pains to prove that both 
words are neither personal names nor names of 
territories, but royal or princely titles; we thought 
this was pretty well known now. It is evident from 
the narrative of De Barros (and he is supported 
by subsequent Portuguese writers down to our own 
time) that, with all their fighting and all their blood- 
shed and all their so-called “ treaties,” the Portuguese 
never had any real footing in South Africa away 
from the coast and the banks of the Lower Zambesi. 
No doubt at first they did succeed in obtaining 
a large quantity of gold from the mines of Manica, 
but even this industry soon ceased and gave way to 
the much more profitable industry of exporting 
the natives. But why need we slay the slain? Those 
who are desirous of obtaining a true impression of 
the real character of the Portuguese occupation 
should read carefully Mr. Keane’s contribution to 
the volume. 

He touches but slightly on the Arab period in 
East Africa, a period which was only briefly in- 
terrupted by the Portuguese devastations. That 
long before the Christian era Arabian traders and 
navigators visited East Africa, and had stations 
if not settlements there, is admitted by all who have 
investigated the subject; indeed, directly or in- 
directly, there must have been intercourse even 
between Eastern Asia (China and’ the Malay region) 
and East Africa. True, about the end of the eighth 
century there was a fresh influx of Arab emigrants, 
due to the disputes that had arisen among the 
followers of Mohammed ; and it was the scene of at 
least two Persian invasions. Thus when Vasco Da 
Gama sailed up the East Coast he found quite a 
series of wealthy cities, and met Arab merchants and 
a fair civilisation, from Sofala to Magadoxo. All 
these the Portuguese set themselves deliberately to 
destroy “in the name of religion.” We can hardly 
afford to cast stones at our neighbours; but, on the 
whole, the record of our dealings with native races 
is not quite so bad as that either of Spain or 
Portugal. That the remarkable buildings, of which 
the remains are known as “ Zimbabye,” in Mashona- 
land, were built by these later Mohammedan Arabs 
is improbable, seeing that Mr. Theodore Bent has 
found no trace of Mohammedanism, and believes 
them really to indicate Phallic worship. But his 
detailed report will be awaited with great interest. 
There is much still to unravel about the past history 
of this part of Africa, and about the relation of the 
present population with the peoples in whose time 
these wonderful buildings were erected. Those who 
approach the subject with any preconceived notions 
as to “Ophir” and the “ Queen of Sheba” are sure 
of not reaching any conclusion worthy of serious 
consideration. 





FICTION. 


1, A Frast Fammy or Tasasarna. By Bret Harte. Two vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

2. Tue New Recror. By Stanley J. Weyman, Two vols. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1891. 

3. Twrcur. By Helen Shipton, One vol, London: C. D. Innes 
&Co. 1891. 


THE best work of Mr. Bret Harte stands entirely 
alone ; there may have been attempts to follow him, 
pieces of impertinent incapacity which are not now 
remembered, but there has been no serious achieve- 





ment to take from him the isolation of a great 
writer. His best work is marked on every page by 
distinction and quality. He is a humorist, and he 
has those gifts of pathos, poetry, and imagination 
which are always to be found in conjunction with 
true humour. And he is, moreover, a humorist 
who has seen the strangeness of the world, observed 
it, and remembered it. His stories—romantic and 
improbable as they often are—gain under his hand a 
conviction which no other author could have given 
them. His appeal goes straight to sympathy, and 
finds it. Strength and delicacy, spirit and tender- 
ness, go together in his best work. And among such 
work we think that we must place “ A First Family 
of Tasajara.” 

The rise and fall of Tasajara are alike sudden. 
Its prosperity comes suddenly and goes suddenly. 
These brilliant and romantic transformations are 
alluring to the reader and astonishing to the in- 
habitant of an effete insular civilisation. The 
making of a railroad increased enormously the value 
of land at Tasajara. Harkut, the keeper of the 
store at Sidon settlement, became Harcourt and a 
capitalist. To some extent fortune helped Harkut, 
and to some extent also Harkut helped himself. 
Unfortunately, he helped himself to what was not, 
strictly speaking, his own. The transaction by which 
he came into possession of land belonging to one 
Elijah Curtis was commonly dishonest; it was 
forgery, made easy to the forger by tempting oppor- 
tunities. Harkut had a son and two daughters; 
and it is in them almost more than in the career of 
their father that the reader will be interested. One 
cannot do more than just hint at the subject of the 
story ; buta word must be added in particular praise 
of the sketch of one of these daughters, Clementina. 
It will be an ingenious reader who finds the key to 
her character until, in the second volume, Mr. Bret 
Harte discloses the secret. Yet she is a perfectly 
natural character, and the solution of the mystery is 
perfectly simple. We again renew in these volumes, 
though only for a few pages, our acquaintance with 
Jack Hamlin and Colonel Starbottle; we trust that 
we have not yet seen the last of either of them. 

Indeed, a reader would bé very hard to please 
who had much fault to find with “ A First Family of 
Tasajara.” The plot is clever and absorbing ; it may 
be improbable and make too great use of coincidence; 
but that will not occur to the reader while he is still 
in the grip of the story. The author's humour is as 
fresh and true as ever. Johnny Milton’s method of 
taking down the shutters in his father’s store is 
delightfully told. The observation of nature, whether 
displayed in a description of scenery or a sketch of 
character, is close and intimate. On the whole we 
have much reason to be grateful for “ A First Family 
of Tasajara.” 

In “ The New Rector,” Mr. Weyman has chosen a 
subject which would have delighted Anthony Trol- 
lope. The living of Claversham was in the gift of 
the Earl of Dynmore. He was a great traveller, and 
he had an eccentric memory. When the living of 
Claversham fell vacant, Lord Dynmore wished to 
give it to his old friend and tutor, the Rev. Reginald 
Lindo. He had heard, but had forgotten, that his old 
tutor was dead. He wrote his instructions to his soli- 
citors,as he was away from England at the time that 
the living fell vacant, and in consequence his tutor’s 
nephew, who bore the same name as his uncle, was 
appointed by mistake. The younger Lindo was a 
good fellow, but he made some mistakes at Claver- 
sham, and his youth prejudiced many against him. 
The question began to be asked, whether he had 
secured the living by mistake or by fraud. His 
difficulties and their solution form the subject of the 
story. We think that the writer has done himself 
more justice here than in “The Story of Francis 
Cludde,” which we noticed a short time ago. In 
dealing with a modern subject, research is less needed 


than observation—an author gains more conviction 


with less trouble than in the composition of an his- 
torical novel. “The New Rector” has less incident 
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than “The Story of Francis Cludde,” although it is 
not deficient in this respect, but it seemed to us more 


interesting. Two sketches of character in it are 
especially good. The curate of Claversham was an 
unpleasant animal, but his pettinees is well described 
here ; and still better is the sketch of the church- 
warden, Mr. Bonamy. On first acquaintance, a 
reader might suppose that in Mr. Bonamy he has 
simply another specimen of a type common in fiction ; 
our insight into his character is allowed to be only 
gradual; it is at the close of the book that we are 
most struck with the originality and the fidelity of 
the sketch. 

The plot has its difficulties, and on the whole the 
author has got over them successfully; but the 
evidence of the torn letter seemed to us almost too 
impossible. Under no eireumstances, we imagine, 
would anyone so careful as the curate of Claversham 
have made so fatuous and so fatal a mistake. We 
may be told, however, that the author is more likely 
to understand his own characters than is the critic, 
which, upon consideration, seems unanswerable. 

There is much in the story entitled “ Twilight” 
which is pretty and ingenious. But the main idea 
upon which the story depends will hardly bear 
careful examination; the heroine of the story had 
been engaged to be married, and her lover had 
mysteriously disappeared; in consequence of the 
shock the heroine became not quite like other 
women; she took little part or interest in life and 
rarely spoke; after ten years, her lover suddenly 
reappears, and she at once regains her old self. 
Then she loves—not her former lover, to whom she 
had been engaged, but another man. The story is, 
of course, far more probable in book form than in a 
brief sketch of the plot. But it is not possible to 
read it without being struck at times by inadequacy 
of motive or inconsistency. As far as character is 
concerned, the women of the story are, as a whole, 
better drawn than the men; the children in the book 
are delightful. 





STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


1, Nurse Heatuerpare’s Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1891, y 

2. Great-GRANDMAWMA, AND Etste. By 
London : Cassell & Co. 1891. 

3. Twose Cuitprex. By Helen Millmann. 
Farran, Okeden & Welsh. 

4. A New Boox or tue Fatates. By Beatrice Harraden. London: 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh. 

5. Turner Lirrie Matos; on, Canonrcires or Acacta Ganpen. By 
Mary Bathurst Deane. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

6. Ronts’s Rrox: a Srony ror Curtoren, 
Adams. London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 

7. Tue Rori-Catt: axp ornen Srontes. By Lucy Henry, London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 

8. Sronres rrom Farrytanp (by Georges Drosines), and Tar Crp 
or Trans axp Oruen Tares (by Aristotle Kourtidos). ‘Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Mrs. Edmonds. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1891. 

9. A Cuiwa Cur: and other Stories for Children. By Felix Volk- 
hovsky. London: ‘Tl. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

10. A Sweer Girt Grapvuate. By L. T. Meade. London : 
& Co 1891. 

11. Tue Parvce’s Wat: and othor Stories. By Katherine S. 
Macquoid. London: A. D. Innes & Co, 1391. 


Georgia M. Synge. 


London: Griffith, 


By Ellinor Davenport 


Cassell 


No nursery library can be considered complete with- 
out one or more of the works of Mrs. Molesworth. 
She tells her stories in a simple, speaking way, as 
if she were talking rather than writing—the way 
that children like best. “Nurse Heatherdale’s 
Story” is a very pretty book, charming in its 
appearance and equally charming in the story 
which it telis. Nurseries are divided on the subject 
of pathos; some consider ita thing to be avoided, 
and will have it that life with a real multi- 
plication in it is quite sad enough, without the 
record of imaginary sorrows; others would have all 
their sympathies awakened even at the cost of tears. 
But almost all children insist upon the happy con- 
clusion. They will find this in Mrs. Molesworth’'s 
story, and it has its pathos as well; Franz is a 








particularly lifelike and pathetic little figure. He 
is lovable ; he suffers ; and certain people were much 
too hard upon him. However, in the end he has his 
compensation ; he performs that most delightful of 
all exploits, the discovery of hidden treasure; he 
discovers it, moreover, in a secret room, which makes 
the thing additionally romantic. The simplicity of 
Mrs. Molesworth’s style, her knowledge of what 
children like, her perfect sympathy with childish 
sorrows, and the healthy interest of the book, make 
“Nurse Heatherdale’s Story” one of the best of the 
stories for children that have appeared at this 
season. 

Excellent, too, in their way are two stories, 
“ Great-grandmamma ” and “ Elsie.” Of the two we 
prefer “Great-grandmamma.” The cousin of the 
little heroine is something of a scapegrace, and the 
disobedience which he adds to his other faults leads 
to a serious accident to his child-cousin, to whom he 
is devoted. For a time he is, not unnaturally, in 
very great disgrace. But, providentially, a fire 
breaks out and gives him a chance of showing con- 
siderable pluck and heroism. In noticing books for 
children, we should remember, perhaps, that inci- 
dents which seem very much used and commonplace 
to the adult are new and entertaining to the child. 
The way in which the story is told gives it consider- 
able charm and a fair prospect of popularity. The 
second story, “ Elsie,” is almost too sad; so sweet a 
little heroine should not have died. She made 
friends with a savage dog, and thereby reminded us 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” but we forgive her 
that, and we never wanted her to die. The two boy 
rivals are well drawn. The chief fault is that the 
story is too pathetic; it is possible, for the purposes 
of the nursery, to be too much like life. But, as a 
whole, we liked this volume, and it is clear that this 
author has the same good understanding of children 
that we found in Mrs. Molesworth’s book. It is well 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

“Those Children” is too big a book to be held in 
children’s hands, but they can hold it on their laps, 
or put it on the floor if they happen to be sitting 
there at the time. It is such a delightful book that 
its size will not prevent them from reading it. It is 
a story of the family of an artist; they are mother- 
less, but the eldest of them, Molly, a girl of sixteen, 
acts as a mother to the rest, and, although she is in 
many ways old beyond her years, is herself a de- 
lightful child. The book ends with the arrival of 
a stepmother, only a year older than Molly. But 
she is quite a good kind of stepmother; and the 
children follow Molly's excellent example, and allow 
themselves to be won over by their new relation, 
and nobody dies. The book, in short, has just as 
much conventionality as most children demand and 
most reviewers are perfectly willing that they should 
have. It has enough incident to be interesting, and 
a very fair appreciation of character. 

We do not quite know why “ A New Book of the 
Fairies’ should have made any particular claim to 
be new. It is a book which, we should imagine, 
almost anyone might have written, and which may 
possibly meet with rather severe criticism at the 
hands of some of the more intelligent occupants of 
the nursery. The description of the different kinds 
of fairies that the little heroine sees seemed to us 
remarkably dull and uninteresting. There is a dis- 
tinction between inanity and imagination, which 
plenty of children are quite able to make. Nor did 
Wwe care very much for the illustrations in this 
volume. 

“Three Little, Maids” is a book of average merit, 
now appearing in a new eqlition. The three little 
maids managed to get themselves mixed up with 
some singularly unpleasant children, who were very 
mean aud very vulgar, and partook of the nature of 
sneaks. They make, however, a good background 
for the charming qualities of the heroines. Some of 
the history of the Acolytes’ Club is amusing enough, 
and we were glad to see that the author does not 
omit the escapade without which no beok for 
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children can be considered satisfactory. But the 
author does not succeed in making her child- 
characters very lifelike and convincing. 

In “ Robin’s Ride” a family of children persuade 
their father to take for the winter an hotel in a 
desolate part of Perthshire. The hero of the story 
is a very proud and sensitive baby; we cannot 
always quite believe in him or in the way he talks, 
for the things which he says are sometimes too old 
for the dialect in which he says them. There is 
plenty of incident in the story, however, and a 
graphic description of the preparations which the 
children make for some amateur theatricals. The 
Scotch language is not employed too frequently, nor 
too incomprehensibly. The conclusion is not entirely 
happy; Robin is rescued after his perilous ride, but 
his companion—the faithful old Donald—dies. Some 
excellent moral lessons are inculcated in the course 
of the story, which, however, is interesting enough 
for the readers to whom it appeals, and not didactic 
enough to be wearisome. 

“The Roll Call, and Other Stories” is the title of 
a little volume dedicated to Miss Buss by an old 
pupil. We think that the old pupil would have 
been wiser if she had waited. The work is very 
amateurish, and though it shows no remarkable 
promise, it would have been better had the writer 
been more experienced. Even in stories for the 
young more is required than in the school theme. 
The author has no sense of humour, and the defect 
is often felt in these pages. However, many of the 
stories aim at the teaching of moral lessons, and 
most of them are very short. 

“Stories from. Fairyland” and “ A China Cup” 
are two volumes in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Children’s 
Library.” The binding and appearance of these 
volumes will help to make them popular in nurseries 
with some pretensions to culture. Most of the 
“Stories from Fairyland,” although they own a 
different nationality, are on lines with which English 
children are familiar. The best of them are pretty 
and delicate work, but we doubt if it was well to 
include such stories as “A Cup of Tears.” These 
stories are from the Greek, and Greece owns no 
fairies, but Mrs. Edmonds defends her title in her 
preface. Warm praise must be given to the 
collection of stories entitled “A China Cup.” They 
are of a kind that is always popular with children. 
There is generally a strong desire among children to 
know how things are made; one of these stories 
deals with the transformation of a lump of clay into 
a china cup, and another touches upon the delightful 
mysteries of the watchmaker’s trade, and they are 
all very dainty and touching. The manner of some 
of these stories is not unlike that of Hans Andersen. 
The book concludes with a few charming pages tell- 
ing the reader about the little girl to whom these 
stories were told, and how they came to be printed 
afterwards. This is the best volume of “The 
Children’s Library ” that we have yet seen; and the 
fact that it is written by a Russian exile, a man 
whose. health has been shattered by imprisonment, 
and who is represented as one of those “dreadful 
Nihilists,” may suggest to the parents also some 
serious reflection. 

The last two books on our list are not intended 
for the nursery at all, but they would make very 
fair gift-books for girls at school. In “A Sweet 
Girl Graduate” Mrs. Meade sends her heroines to 
college. Priscilla, the best of these heroines, did not 
have avery good time there—at any rate, at first. 
She was very poor and very well-meaning ; but in 
spite of these advantages she strikes us at times as 
being something of a prig. She was suspected 
wrongfully—in the happy world of fiction no one is 
suspected rightfully—of having stolen a five-pound 
note, the property of the more wealthy and brilliant 
heroine. The moral of the book,'like the morals of 
all Mrs. Meade’s books, is excellent; and she has 
selected a subject which girls will probably consider 
to be one of great interest. But when she tells us 
that “women like Priscilla live at the root of the 


true life of a worthy nation” we are inclined to 
think her a little pessimistic; it was wrong of us, 
perhaps, but we preferred the more brilliant, more 
faulty, and more natural heroine in this story. 

Any book by Mrs. Macquoid would probably be 
very suitable reading for girls. Her work is never 
exciting, but it has a certain mild interest. It is 
frequently conventional, but never morbid. The 
collection of stories entitled “The Prince’s Whim” 
is very much what we have been led to expect from 
the author. The incidents are simple and unimport- 
ant, and they are pleasantly told. There is sufficient 
variety in the book; the stories deal with scenes in 
different countries; some of them end sadly, and 
some happily. The art is not of a very high order, 
but perhaps the readers which the book is likely to 
find will not be too critical in this respect. 


AN ENUNCIATION OF THE COMMON-PLACE. 


AMERICAN LiITERATURE—1()07-1885. I. The Development of American 


Thought, II. American Poetry aud Fiction. Popular edition. 
Two volumes in one. By Charles F. Richardson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891. 


THE introduction to this work is full of wise sayings expressed 
with becoming gravity and dignity. We have culled the follow- 
ing anthology of eminently sensible observations most proper 
for the historian of American literature to bear in mind. 
“ American literature should stand firmly on its own ground, 
making no claims on the score of patriotism, or youth, or dis- 
advantageous circuinstances, or bizarre achievement, but gravely 
pointing to what has been done.” “ Does it not remain 
true that some critics have bestowed an unwarrantable amount 
of time and thought and adulation upon writers of humble rank 
and small influences simply because they were early? ” ‘a 
“T believe that the time has come for the student to consider 
American literature as calmly as he would consider the literature 
of another country, and under the same limitations of per- 
spective.” “Let us no longer praise an author because 
he is American, or because his booklet was printed in Boston or 
New York instead of London or Paris. We can afford to be 
self-respecting.” * Expository criticism of American 
literature must give way to philosophical criticism. . . . 
What has been and what is the environment of our literature ? 
eae What of our books are world’s books, and why? How 
and why have American writers succeeded and failed?” 

Here, we are moved to say as we read, is the right spirit for 
a historian of American literature or any other literature. Here 
is the right man. But, alas! it is much easier to see what 
ought to be done than to do it. Encouraged by the promising 
introduction we plunge with avidity into the two volumes in 
one, excited further by the fact that the edition is a “ popular” 
one, which seems to imply that the merits of the work Lave been 
generally recognised. But we have not gone far when an uneasy 
suspicion is engendered that we are in the bands of a staid and 
intelligent wr poset wm essayist, with a fine facility in solemn 
platitude and second-hand rhetoric. This suspicion deepens 
into conviction when we reach his “two types of Christian,” 
one of which is part of “the new environment of the Saxon 
mind.” “The first consists of those whose struggles with 
temptation and sin are aided by times and seasons, by cathedrals 
and cloisters, by vestments and ceremonies, by prayer-books and 
church calendars ; the second consists of those who, like the 
eagle, look upon the strongest sunlight with undazzled eye,” 
ete. We know what to expect after this, and we are not dis- 
appointed. We are not surprised when the chapter on the 
“environment,” after a clear specification of conditions physical, 
social, theological, and political, from the climate to the excel- 
lent schools, resolves itself into a prophecy. ‘“ American litera- 
ture is the literature of a cultured and genuine Democracy, a 
sort of Saxon-Greek renaissance in the New World; a libert 
that is «s far removed from anarchy as it is from desptisn. If 
such a literature cannot exist and Le true and grow great, then 
all the predictions of wise men, from Plato to Miiton, from 
Cicero to Vietor Hugo, have been at fault.” That is to say, if 
American literature does not turn out something great, the 
dickens is in it. This may be most reasonable vaticiuation, but 
it is not what we understand by philosophical criticism. Of the 
influence of this or that “ condition” in the environment on this 
or that “literary product,” Mr. Richardson is as wisely vague as 
uther literary historians of the environment school. And when 
he comes to individual writers we look in vain for the “ philo- 
sophical criticism ” promised in the introduction. Three pages 
of Captain John Smith’s title-pages, and two of extract from his 
“New England's Trials,” is uncommonly like the feebler kind 
of “expository criticism.’ On Irviug, Emerson, Longfellow, 


Poe, Hawthorne, and later writers, Mr. Richardson has more of 
his own to say, and it is all said in well-rounded sentences and 
with great dignity and solemnity of manner, often attaining to 
quite a high pitch of unconscious humour in the stately and 





forcible enunciation of commonplace. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


JUDGMENT and good taste combine with adequate knowledge to 
render “A Primer on Browning” a satisfactory book. Mrs. Wilson 
states, but does not linger over, the facts of the poet's career; 
then she proceeds at greater leagth, but still with commendable 
brevity, to give her own opinions of Browning's characteristics, 
and in this connection we are glad to observe that she does not 
fall into the common snare of unstinted enlogy, but is at onee 
sympathetic and critical. By far the greater portion of the book 
is oceupied by patient and detailed examination of the poems 
from “ Paracelsus” and “Sordello” to “ Parleyings with Cer- 
tain People” and “ Asolando.” Browning was a great creative 
artist, a moralist, and a metaphysician in the realm of song, who 
looked—in spite of an occasional lapse into contempt—with 
compas-+ionate eyes on humanity, even whilst he probed—some- 
times witha rough hand—its secret heart. It is nonsense to talk 
of him, as some of his more infatuated admirers have done, as 
the most original poet since Milton; but of this much at least we 
are certain: Browning has conquered new realms of thought for 
poetry, and has shed on some of the most abstruse problems of 
the age the transfiguring light of a great imaginative intellect. 
“The Modern Odyssey” recounts wanderings of a kind and 
extent of which Ulysses knew nothing. Reviewers of books, 
chained in London to the oar, are, by the irony of fate, “ per- 
sonally conducted”—on paper, at least—around the world two 
or three times a year by self-constituted guides of 9 ntore or less 
qualified order. We do not know who is the author. of this hand- 
rome and prettily illustrated volume, but we can honestly say 
that he is more liberally endowed with humour and good sense 
than nine out of every ten of his fellow globe-trotters. We took 
up the book, expecting no better entertainment than is afforded 
by bad puns, vacuous small-talk, and superficial ohservation, 
interlarded perhaps with impertinent ¢>mments on other people 
and the irritating commonplaces of travel. Our anonymous 
friend, however, is a man of altogether different calibre; he not 
only possesses eyes, but knows how to use them ; he not only has 
something to say, but knows how to say it. If anyone is sceptical 
on the subject, let him form his own conclusions by reading a 
‘“* Glimpse of Cathay,” or the vivid deseription of life ‘‘On the 
Shores of the Bosphorus.” On one score alone are we inclined 
to grumble—the book altogether lacks an index, and in this 
instance the omission is more than usually annoying. 
The Danish edition of “ Hans Christian Andersen's Corre- 
spondence” consists of upwards of eight hundred letters, and 
fills three bulky volumes. Many of these communications are 
of little interest to English readers, and it has been found 
possible to gather iuto a book of less than five hundred pages 
all that was specially characteristic and of permanent value to 
students of folklore in this country, who are attracted by the 
charming personality of the writer. Hans Christian Andersen 
was the son of a poor shoemaker, so poor, indeed, that the child 
‘was sometimes sent out to beg. It was proposed to apprentice 
the boy to a tailor, but he kicked at so sedentary a life, and, 
having contrived to save a few shillings, tradged off to rope 
hagen, at the age of fourteen. in search of a livelihood aud full of 
ambition. After many vicissitudes he found his true vocation, 
and gradually rose to fame as dramatist, poet, and story-teller. 
““ My life,” he was accustomed to say, “is a pretty tale, equally 
rich and fortunate. If, when as a boy I went forth alone and 
poor into the world, a powerful fairy had met me and had said 
to me, ‘Choose thy carser an| thy goal, and I will protect thee 
and lead thee onward,’ my fate could not have been ordered 
more happily, sensibly, and prosperously.” Many a man would 
have been hopelessly soured if he had met with a tithe of the 
difficulties which beset Hans Christian Andersen at the outset 
of his career. He possessed, however, a courageous aud sunny 
temperament, aud even when his outlook was darkest, like 
Goldsmith he never lost the enviable “ knack of hoping.” In 
spite of the adverse surroundings of his youth, he lived—as we 
are reminded in these pages—to see his native town illuminated 
in his honour, and to be treated as a personal friend by his 
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Sovereign. Many of these letters were addressed to the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, and some were the outeome of his friendshi 
with Charles Dickens. Everywhere they display both sense a 
sensibility, and are marked to an unusual extent by blended 
simplicity and shrewdness. Though Hans Andersen was never 
married, he understood the heart of childhood, and opened the 
gates of wonderland to thousands of little people. These 
letters, with their artless self-revelation, will serve to confirm 
the prevailing impression, that the author of the best fairy tales 
of the nineteenth century was a genial, upright man, self- 
conscious without doubt, and somewhat vain as well, but gentle, 
sincere, and human to a degree. 

Under the rather bald title of “ Animal Sketches “ Professor 
Lloyd Morgan has written a lively volume, intended, according 
to his own statement, to awaken observatioa as well as to impart 
knowledge. He does not pretend that these pleasant papers are 
either scientific memoirs or literary essays; they are merely 
descriptions of animals great and small, interspersed with anec- 
dotes which illustrate their habits and ways. We need scarcely 
add that the book is written for the benefit of young people, and 
they will be hard to please if they fail to appreciate so enter- 
taining and unconventional a record. As a popular introduction 
to natural history, written by a singularly competeht student, 
we can heartily commend this volume, and the interest of its 
pages is enhgmeed by nearly sixty carefully drawn and spirited 
illustrations.- 

“The Cloud of Witnesses” is the type of a tastefully 
printed and bound gift-book of a devotional character. Mrs. 
Lyttelton Gell follows the sequence of the Church’s seasons, 
and has chosen the brief quotations in prose and verse from a 
wide field of literature. The compilation is, in fact.2narked by 
eatholicity and goad taste, and the book in consequence is one 
which is sure to appeal to all who appreciate manuals of the 
kind. The Archbishop of Cgnterbury contributes a thoughtful 
preface, and for frontispiece the little volume has a reproduc- 
tiowdf Holman Hunt's momorable picture “The Light of the 
World.” 

The roving Englishman, happily for his fellow-countrymen, 
is not always fond of rushing into print, bat he nevertheless is 
responsible to rather an alarming degree for the making of 
books. Here, for example, are two volumes by two brothers, one of 
whom describes his adventures when “ Adrift in America,” and 
the other gives us, under the title of “ Land-Travel and Sea- 
Faring,” the benefit of his experiences in Australia. The latter of 
the two books we have just named is, in our judgment, the best, 
but in saying that we do not wish to convey to the too-confiding 
reader that either of them are a shade better than average 
works of the kind. We can at least say this, however, in their 
praise—they are written in a blunt, cheery, manly fashion, and 
with that sort of effective realism which owes nothing to art. 

A new edition of Mary Howitt's charming volume of verse 
about “ Birds and Flowers ” has just been brought out by Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons, adorned with upwards of a hundred delicate and 
most artistic drawings by Giacomelli. an artist who excels in this 
kind of book illustration. Mary Howitt herself said that M. 
Giacomelli had given her simple wayside songs ** a second spring- 
time”; and the book in its present form is sure to make its own 
welcome in homes where art is appreciated and Nature loved. 

It is high time that we said a word about “The Gentle- 
woman in Society ”—the initial volame of the Victoria Library, 
a projected series of books written by ladies for ladies. The 
general idea, so far as we understand it, of this new venture 
is to provide a set of volumes dealing with questions which 
concern the welfare of women, and to deal practically with 
pastimes and pursuits in which they are interested. Lad 
Greville writes sensibly, and in a brisk, matter-of-fact style. 
Sometimes a little sly fun, and occasionally a little gentle satire, 
brighten the pages of an agreeable, well-informed, though rather 
superficial book. The modern “ gentlewoman in society,” who 
confronts us in these pages, appears to have no illusions, and 
that circumstance certainly does not heighten her charms. The 
old sweet dreamy type of girlhood, so far as “ modern society ” 
is concerned, seems as extinct as the Dodo; but the girl of the 
period, with her vigorous self-assertion and refined selfishness, is 
continually suggested in these chapters. 
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